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AK ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 


The Character of the Assyrian Language. 

The Assyrian language is that wliich was spoken in 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigiis, 
more than 2,000 years before Christ, by a Semitic people 
whom wo call Assyrians, both on the authority of the Old 
Testament and of the Inscriptions. It continued to be a 
living language in this district till after the fall of Babylon 
(506 B.C.), and oven down to the time of the Acbsemenian 
kings in the second century B.C. The Semitic character of this 
language has been disputed by Renan in his “ Lea Langues 
Semitiques,” and also by Ilitzig and others. Hitzig derives 
the name Seimacherib not from any Semitic language, but 
from the Sanskrit, thus:—Sennacherib = o-i/j/, * with’ 4 -Aari 
(Sanskrit), ‘ lion ’ + bcJia (Sairskrit), ‘ daring,’ ‘ shining ’ 
But why go to Sanskrit and Greek to explain the name of 
an Assyrian king ? My readers, I doubt not, will agree with 
me that it is far more probable that the name is to be ex¬ 
plained by the language of that people over whom he reigned. 
It is true that scholars in Assyrian do not thoroughly agree 
as to the proper explanation of the name : they are all at 
one as to the explanation of the first two parts of the name, 
brrt the difBculty lies with the third part. In the extract at 
the end of this essay you will find the word Sennacherib 
written ideographically, and represented by three characters. 
The first is the irame of the moon-god Sin ; the second is the 
ideograph for ‘ brother,’ with the sign of the plural nirmber, 
and is to be read a^6; and the third is the ideograph * 2 ^, in 
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regard to tho reading of which the difficulty is. Sclirader, 
in his “ Keilinschriften uird das Alto Testament,” reads trii, 
from the verb ‘rabfi,’ to he great, or ‘to increase;’ so that, 
according to him, the name means, “ Sin has iucfreased the 
brothers.” Othere think of the word &r\Iru, or some such 
word, and explain it: “ Sin, my brothei-s are come down, i.e., 
from above.” At any rate, this much is clear, that tlie key 
for explaining the name is to be got from the Assyrian. 
Again, Hitzig compai-es the well-known name the 

Sumer of the Insciiptions, with the Sanslnit SinhuUulvipa; and 
according to the same commentator, Sardonapalus, whoso 
Assyrian name is Assiirbauipal = Sardana, ‘ the heart ’ pala, 
‘ the protector.’ Assurbauipal means “ the god Assnr has 
begotten a son.” And tire Assyrian language, from which 
these proper names ai'e taken, is a Semitic language, and not 
an Indian language, as would be supposed from tho explana¬ 
tion of Assyrian names as given by Hitzig. 

Gesenius in his Grammar (see second English edition, pp. 3, 
egg.) sums up tho characteristics of the Semitic languages 
under two heads, dealing (1) with the grammatical struotm-o, 
and (2) with the lexicogr-aphy. We shall proceed to apply 
his canons to orrr language, and we shall thus find ont how 
far we are justified in calling Assyrian a Semitic language. 

A.—Ghammatical Structure. 

1. “ Among tire consorrants which in general form the pith 
and substance of these languages, we find many gutturals of 
different gradations.” In Assyrian the letter Elif ^ (c/. Haupt, 
“ Sumerische Pamiliengesetze,” p. 20) is of five kinds. Dr. 
Haupt gives the following examples in proof of his state¬ 
ment :—is the a we find in *ahu, ‘ father ’ pM); the a in 
ahdhu, ‘to go’ ; ^3 althu, ‘sweet milk’ ; 

the a in akrdbu, ‘ scorpion ’ in ttro/w, ‘ gazelle ’ 

student will observe that the iiritiad a in the 
Assyrian woi'ds is represented by five different guttur'als in 
the two other Semitic languages I have quoted, l, or a, is 
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represented by m ; <13 by n; (hhj n; “4 by i?; by ^ 
‘■A, 2!^ the Ayin -which -we find in the Hebrew name of tiie 
town Gaya. Gesenius goes on to say that “the vowels 
proceed all from the three pi-imary sounds (a, i, m), and serve 
to mark more subordinate distinctions.” The three vowel 
sounds are preseiwed in their oi-iginal purity in Assyrian: 
ef, 1 to with tnddu, ‘ much, many ki -with ’’3, ‘ -when.’ 

2 . “Word-stems genemlly consisting of three consonants.” 
I need hardly prove tliat this holds true in Assyrian, because 
the student can find this to be the case by simply glancing 
through any table of Assyrian words that has as yet beeu 
drawn up. (See, e.g., the Syllabary in Sayce’s Grammar.) 
Of com-se there are in it quadriliterols, os in the other Semitic 
languages: ef. a verb whose consonants are p.rS.d., and 
which means ‘ to escape.’ 

•3. “In the Verb only two tense forme, each having a 
peculiarly marked-out usage, and a pervading regularity in 
the formation of verbals.” In Assyrian there are only two 
tenses, -viz., the Imperfect and the Present. The Imperfect 
has an aorist signification, and the Present an imperfect, 
thus: ikiud, ‘ he conquered; ’ ikaSud, ‘ he conquei-s.’ The 
pervading characteifstic of the Present is an accented a after 
the fii-st radical; in ikasud or ikaisud the radicals are k S d, 
i.e., “TOJS, and after the first radical we have the vowel a. In 
iia^l (SpttJ), ‘he weighs,’ a follows Uj; so in imddad or itrwMad, 
‘ he measures.’ In the Imperfect the voAvel is genei-ally tt, 
thus: imdxtd, ‘he measured;’ iiicul, ‘he weighed;’ ikiud, 
‘ he conquered; ’ but a in ilmad, ‘ ho learned.’ 

4. “ In the Noun only two genders, Masculine and 
Feminine.” The Assyrian also only knows two gendera Its 
feminine in Nouns is generally formed by the addition of 
the syllable tu, thus: kalbu, ‘ a dog; ’ kalbatu, ‘ a bitch ; ’ 
matiku, ‘ a prince; ’ malkatu, ‘ a princess; ’ lilu, ‘ a lord; ’ 
‘a lady,’ &c. In Assyrian the neuter gender is 
impossible, and is not to be found. The Assyrian Noun has 
three vowel endings corresponding to the three primary 
vowels, viz., u or wn, i or im, a or am. As in Arabic we 
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liare the nunation, so in Assyiian we have niimation. I speak 
only of the vowel-endings of the Nouns, and not of tlieir 
cases, because in Assyrian no fixed rule can be given in 
regard to the vowel-endings of the cases: e,g., 'the house of 
the father ’ may be written either bU dbi, or IHu Sa dbi (not 
liti dbi, because hUi s cstr. state) : rarely bit Sa dbi. The use 
of the particle sa in these examples to express a geiiitival 
relationship coiTosponds to the use of tiro ? in Syiiac, in 
Aramaic, and H in Ai^tluopio. 

5. “In the Pronoun the oblique cases indicated by 

appended forms The Assyrian has both nominal 

and verbal suffixes, (a) Nominal suffixes, e.g., dbi or dbi-ia, 
i.e., dbta, ‘my father;’ dbl-ka, ‘thy fisitlier;’ dbuiu, ‘hisfather;’ 
zintrmi, ‘our race;’ libbi-kun (pi.), ‘your heart;’ iarri-ixoiu, 
‘ their king.’ (b) The verbal suffixes are— 

Singular Ist Person = -anni or -dnni. 

2nd „ = -ka, -akka, or -dkka. 

3rd „ (masc.) = -iu. 

3rd „ (fern.) = -si. 

Plural let Person = -anndit. 

2nd „ = kunu, -hmuSi. 

3rd „ (masc.) = -sun, sundtu, Suniiti, or hmuSi. 

3rd „ (fern.) = Sin, SinO, &c. 

6. “ Scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (except 
many proper names) or in the Verb.” This canon holds 
especially true of Assyrian, compounds being largely limited 
to the proper names, e.g., Tiglathpileser = "Pigulti-apil-eSarra; 
Esarhaddon = ASsur-a^u-iddina; Nebuchadnezzar = Ncdrd- 
kudurri-ttfur. There are cases, undoubtedly, of compound 
words other than proper names, e.g., aSaridu, ‘the chief’ = 
aSar (construct state of aSru, ‘ a place ’) idu, ‘ the first,’ so 
that aiaridu means ‘ the first in place or rank.’ 

7. In proof that Gesenius’s 7th canon, "in the syntax a 
simple succession of clauses without much periodic structure 
in the sentences,” holds in Assyrian, I need only refer tho 
student to any of tho historical translations in the Assyrian 
volumes of the “ Records of the Past.” 
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B.—The LEXioooBjypHY. 

In Assyrian, as in other Semitic languages, there is u 
large foreign element, larger perhaps than in the others, 
chiefly on account of the character of the Assyrian people. 
In Syriac there are a largo number of words borrowed from 
the Greek and Latin; and in AEthiopic, of words borrowed 
from the Greek. 

1. So in Assyrian we have words borrowed from the non- 

Semitic Akkadian language, besides other ancient languages, 
tlie existence of which admits no longer of any doubt. We 
are now fully convinced that in the Cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia we have not only the Assyrian, Akkadian, and 
Sumerian languages, but also some others, about which we 
can say little at present. Words borrowed from the Akkadian 
are the following: ikallu ‘ a palace,’ fi-om the Akkor 

dian 'a house’ -f- gal, ‘ great,’ t.e., from egal; kanv, * a reed,’ 
from agarinnu, ‘the mother;’ agu, ‘crown,’ from agd, 
and many others. 

2. There also exist in Assyrian a number of words which 
are eitlrer entirely wanting in the other Semitic hmguages, 
or only traces of which can be discovei-ed in them. Examples 
of these are the prepositions ana aird ina, and the verb 
dplhi, ‘ to make.’ A large number of words can have their 
meanings fixed only from the syllabaries, as being synonyms 
of words whose meaning is already known. A most interest¬ 
ing confirmation of this statement con be found in the Eossam 
Fragment, quoted by Delitzsch in Lotz’s “ Tiglathpileser,” 
pp. 88 and 89. There, as synonyms of tarru, ‘ a king,’ are 
given: ma-al-ku, tna-li-ku, lu-li-mxi, pa-rak-ku, £-til-lu; as 
synonyms of bihi, ‘a lord,’ we have ri'u and e-nu. In 
line 11, as synonym of Sarratu, ‘a queen,’ we have ma-al-ha-tu. 
Cf. further II R, plate 31, No. 3, first five words. 

3. The greater number of Assyrian words have a close 
relationship with the words in Hebrew and Aramaic, jEthiopic 
and Arabic. For words to be compared with the Hebrew, 
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see tlie part of this Essay which treats of the influence of 
Assyiian on Hebrew Lexicography. 


Aramaic. 

mdtit, ‘ land ’ 

= NfTO 

T T • 


iinuniu, ‘tho swallow’ 



■mutMiii, ‘ plague ’ 

= 

T T 


titwrru, ‘ the bridge ’ 

= N-riirn 

T • 


ahulluy ‘the city-gate’ 

= 

▼ - 

Syriac. 

elipjnt, ‘ the ship ’ 

• %■ 


imeruy ‘ the ass ’ 



akralv, ‘the scoi-pion’ 

= ]ojnl 


iedTi, ‘ the demon ’ 

= ]y]i 

^THIOHO. kiiddti, ‘the neck’ 



mutu, ‘ the man ’ 

II 


fulm, ‘the warrior’ 

= 80 A.: 

Arabic. 

* firmament ’ 



firtu, ‘ the female breast ’ 

J C- ^ 

= ^ 


iitniwn, ‘ fate ’ 



nultum, ‘ bee ’ 

n’ 

II 


These proofs seem to me sufficient to establish my asser¬ 
tion, that the Assyrian is to be classed among the Semitic 
languages, as lust asserted by the Swede Lowenstern in 1845. 

Already in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
travellers informed us of the existence of rare inscriptions 
which they had seen in the ruins of Persepolis and in other 
places. As drawings of -them were brought to Europe, 
people at once endeavoured to decipher them. But the kind 
of writing in the copies, with tlie wedge as its fundamental 
element, was to them perfectly new; and so it happened that 
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in spite of frequent attempts at decipherment they remained 
for two hundred year's a dead letter, and it appeared as 
if they must always remain so. However, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century new copies, easier' of access, 
came to Europe, and happily the attempt at decipherment 
was soon cro-wned with success. The elder Niebuhr was the 
first who published exact copies of the Persian Cimeiform 
inscT'iptious, and Tychsen, of Rostock, in 1798, rightly con¬ 
jectured that the character's wei-e alphabetical, and were to 
be read from left to i-ight. In September, 1802, Georg 
Friedi-ich Grotefend, from tho Gymnasium at Hanover, pub¬ 
lished a translation of au old Pei'sian Cuneiform text. He 
fii'st of all showed that the Cuneiform writing was a "writing 
and not an oi'nament, as might have beeir supposed. What 
distinguished it from all other sorts of writing was the 
utter absence of roundness in the chai'acters, which made it 
excellently adapted for cutting upon stone. This writing 
Grotefend set about detaphering. He took in hand two 
small inscriptions in the Pei'sian Cuneifoi'm character. He 
had learnt from old author's that tho palaces at Persepolis, on 
whoso ruins these two inscriptions were found, had been 
built by Achfemenian kings. Miinter had already happily 
guessed that one word wliich occurred often in the inscrip¬ 
tions was the word for king, and he was right. This same 
word happened to occur also in the two inscriptions upon 
which Grotefend was engaged. These two were almost 
exactly like one another, the difference consisting only in 
this, that in the first inscription a group of signs A preceded 
the word for king, in the second inscription a group of signs B 
preceded; and that, fru'ther, at the end of the second iuscrip- 
tion, the group of signs A and the word for king occurred, 
while in the fii'st inscription a group of signs C, without the 
word for king, was at ^e end. The inscriptions had there¬ 
fore these forms:— 

Oroup of Qroap of 

Bigot. signt. 

First inscription .. A king C — 

Second inscription .. B king A king 
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Groteleiul concluded that these groups of signs must bo 
proper names which stood in genealogical i-elationship to one 
another. A must be the father of B, C the father of A. He 
saw that A and B wei’e kings, but that C was n(yt> because 
the title was wanting after lus name. He tlien inferred that 
A was the founder of a dynasty. He knew the names of 
the Achoomenian kings, and his task now was to find out 
the names of tlie kings coirosponding to A, B, C. “ Fully 
convinced,” says Grotofeud, "that here two kings of the 
Achoemenian dynasty must be sought for, and finding the 
history of the Greeks as their contemporaries and narrators 
of contemporary events the most reliable, I began at once 
to go through the list of kings, and to examine which names 
allied themselves most easily to the chaiticters in the inscrip¬ 
tions. They could not be Cyrus and Cambyses, because 
the two names on the inscriptions did not begin with the 
same letter; nor could they be Cyi'us and Artaxcraes, because 
the fiiat name, Cyrus, was too short in proportion to the 
characters on the inscription, and the name Artaxerxes was 
too long. There i-emained then only the names Daiius and 
Xerxes, which suited the characters well.” And besides, it 
is to be noticed tliat there was another reason for saying it 
could not bo Cyrus, viz., the father and son of Cyrus had 
the same name, viz., Cambyses, wliile on the inscriptions 
B and C were different. Grotefend thus inferred that A was 
Darius. Beginning with the well-known Greek, Hebrew, 
and Persian forms of the name, he read:— 

A. D-a-r-h-w-u-soh. 

B. Kh-sch-h-a-r-sch-a, 

C. V-i-sch-t-a-8-p. 

Subsequent investigations have shown that he had read cor¬ 
rectly, except that for A he ought to have read j. In this way 
a certain number of letters was ascertained, and the word for 
king could now be read. Grotefend thus laid down the 
foundation of the decipherment of the Persian Cuneiform 
inscriptions. There now came a period of about thirty years 
during which no progress was made in the work whicli 
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Grotefend had begun. In 1836 appeared two worts from the 
pens of the French scholar, Eugene Burnouf, and the Bonn 
Professor, Christian Lassen, which showed a marked advance 
on the whrk of Grotefend. Lassen corrected the results of 
his predecessors, and made an alphabetical list of some thirty- 
nine charactens. Lassen’s work began by acknowledging 
that Grotefend had given us an alphabet by moans of which 
we had been able to recognize the names Darius, Xerxes, 
and Hystaspes, and he further acknowledged that by means 
of it the woi'd which meant ‘king,’ as well as another meaning 
‘ lands,’ had been read. Tliis was, however, all that had been 
done. He then showed that Qrotefend’s alphabet was only 
partly correct. Distinguishing between what was undoubtedly 
correct and what admitted of doubt, he proceeds to say: 
“ As there was no longer any doubt that the names of tlio 
lungs had been correctly read, so it was clear that the 
value of the letters in the names had been correctly fixed.” 
Grotefend failed, however, to advance, in that ho assumed 
that the old Persian and the Awesta dialects were perfectly 
identical, while, in fact, both were distinct from one anotlier. 
Lassen saw this mistake, and thus he was able to go furtlier 
on in the work than Grotefend. With the help of his more 
perfect alphabet he ventured to read and to explain the old 
Persian Cuneiform texts. 

Just at this time a young English officer, now Sir Henry 
llawlinson, was engaged on the same work. He brought 
new materials to light by the discoveiy of the sculptured 
tablets of Hamadan (which he copied), and of the long 
Behistun Inscription. Notfai- from the town of Kermanschah 
was a steep mountain called Behistun, about 1,700 feot high, 
into the rock of which was cut an inscription of Darius 
Hystaspes, consisting of about 400 h'nes, and which was 
about 300 feet from the ground. The inscription waa a little 
damaged by the water of a small stream which trickled down 
the rocky side of the mountain and over the inscription. To 
get at this was no easy task. The indomitable pluck of the 
English officer surmounted all difficulties; he not only copied 
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it for the first time, between the years 1835 and 1837, but to 
the learned officer belongs the honour of having first given 
a translation of the same in 1846. 

On the Achaemonian inscriptions, side by side'with the 
Persian Cuneiform inscriptionB, were two others, also in the 
Cuneiform characters. Grotefend had expressed the opinion 
that these two were translations of the first (tlie Porsiiui) 
into two languages, which at some time had been spoken in 
Persia. This proved to be a coireot conjecture. It is clear 
that the Persian princes would wish their insciiptions to bo 
read by all their subjects, and hence it was that they 
appeared in these three languages. The proper names 
which occurred so frequently in the Peman texts enabled 
the decipherer to read the inscriptions that stood at their 
side; it was found that the large number of wedges which 
these two new languages contained was due to the fact that 
here were languages which were not written alphabetically, 
but syllabically. Each of the characters denoted a syllable, 
and not a letter. It was conjectured that the third language 
in the group of Achmmenian inscriptions was that of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria, and this conjecture was right. For just 
at this time excavations had been begun in Assyria, and 
inscriptions were brought to light, whose writing corres¬ 
ponded exactly with that which was on the old Achsemeniau 
inscriptions as the third. The site of Niniveh was first 
excavated by Botta, and then by Layard (Sir Henry Austin 
Layard). Here were now brought forth into the light of 
day insciiptions which had been hidden for centuries—tablets, 
oylinders, foundations of temples and palaces, obelisks, &c. 
It was now evident that the deciphering of these would only 
be a work of time. The Greek translation upon the Rosetta 
Stone was to the decipherer of the Egyptian text, what the 
old Persian inscriptions were to be to the decipherer of the 
Babylonian-Assjrrian inscriptiona Fortunately there were 
preserved on the old Persian monuments mnety proper names 
phonetically written in the Persian character of the trilingual 
Achaemenian inscriptions, and it was clear that with this 
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help success must soon crown the efforts of scholars to read 
the third language. 

It was observed that the names of persons, gods, lands, 
trees, &c.,* on these newly discovered inscriptions, had a 
determining sign always prefixed to them. There w^as a 
certain sign prefixed to all names of gods (viz., *-*1-), and 
another sign to all names of lands (viz., ^), and so on. 
Having gained this much, Dr. Hincks saw that this new 
language was not alphabetic in its character. He was the 
first to discover that it was written syllabically and ideo- 
grapliically. He soon found himself able to read the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the record of his buildings. The 
urrtiring labours of Hincks, Oppert, Meuant, and others, were 
sucoessful in overcoming most of the difficulties which the 
polyphonic natui-e of the single characters had cansed to be 
in the way of the decipherer. Since the labours of the first 
decipherers, the path of the Assyrian scholar has been 
smoother, and now we may say that the foundation of the 
work of deciphering Assyrian inscriptions has been firmly 
laid. (See Appendix, Note 1.) 

The Assyrian is originally a language in picture-writing, 
like the Egyptian. This is easily seen by glancing over the 
first few pages of the 1st volume of the “ Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions of Western Asia” (to which volumes I shall henceforth 
refer thus ; I R for the Ist volume ; II R for the 2nd ; 
III R, &c.; t.«., Ist Rawlinson, &c.). In the late Assyrian 
writing it is often possible to trace the relationship between 
certain groups of signs and their original representatives in 
the picture-writing, e.g., hieratic -^j^. old Babylonian 
later Assyrian -»f, an ideograph for ‘a star;' again, 
hieratic old Babylonian later Assyrian ideograph 
for ‘hand;’ hieratic old Babylonianlater Assyrian 

ideogiaph for ‘sun.’ Sometimes two of these axe joined 
together in order to form a new sign, e.g., * sun, day,’ 

is joined to <«, the sign for the numeral 30, to form the new 
sign which means ‘a month,’ day +30=30 days. 
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‘a month.’ From the Aesyiian mouth’ + f} 

‘ water,’ we have the ideograph ‘ to drink.’ ‘ tlie 

mouth ’ + -^1 ‘ the sun ’ = fumu^ ‘ thii-st.’ This system 
of %VTiting the Babylonians find Assyrians received from the 
older inhabitants, the Snmerions and Aklcadians. Not only 
were the old signs retained by the former, but also the 
meanings attached to these. These meanings wore after¬ 
wards used either as bon-owed words or as syllabic values: 
tlius; >->f- in Akkadian = ana, ‘ the heaven,’ wdiich appoai-s 
in Assyrian os an, the syllabic value of this sign. Again, 
>-< has the value bat in Assyrian, from tlie Akkadian word 
bat, ‘ to open; ’ also the value til, from the Alckadiau til, ‘ to 
be ready, completed; ’ i-f- ma^, fi-om the Akkadian word mai, 
^the wilderness.’ The Assyrians also gave to tlieir signs 
values which were not borrowed from tliese older non- 
Semitic languages, but values which were token from the 
Semitic languages. Thus tyyyy means ‘a house;’ so they 
gave this cliaracter the value bit, corresponding to the 
Hebrew and to value r&i, corresponding to 

the Hebrew ‘ head.’ 

The Assyrian writing is in the Cuneiform character, and 
consists of combinations of wedges and comer-wedges (^), 
These wedges ai'e either horizontal, perpendicular, or oblique. 
Like the other Cuneiform ivTitings, such as the Persian, 
Median, Aimenian and Elamitic, the Assyrian writing reads 
from left to right. A syllable may consist of a combination 
of wedges varying from the single wedge up to a compound 
of even twenty. Thus we have the single wedges ]f 

and the comer-wedge and from these are formed com¬ 
binations varying in complexity. This will be clear to the 
student if he will only examine any volume in the Assyrian 
writing. 

In regard to the nature of the Assyrian characters, it is 
to be remarked that they are syllabic and ideographic, in 
contiadistinction to the old Persian, which are alphabetic 
(the other Semitic languages, such as Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, .^thopic, having consonantal charactere). That is to 
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say, the single Cuneiform characters in Assyrian may be read 
either as syllables, thus: = no, and = ka; or as 

representing au idea, and therefore to be treated as being 
eqiuU to a*word in value: thus, whose syllabic value is 
ka, has the ideographic value pft, which means ‘ mouth,’ the 
Hebrew r>D. 

V 

There are also in Assyrian both open syllables, such as ia, 
ki, kvL, and closed syllables, which are really compound 
syllables, as Aar, kir, kur, i.e., Aa + ar, Ai+tV, ku-<tr. I call 
them compound, bccaxise in wiiting the closed syllable kar, 
the Assyrians might use two cliaracters representing two 
syllables, viz., the characters whose values ni-e respectively 
ka and ar. A character may also liave many phonetic or 
syllabic values as well as many ideogiapbic values. Thus 

has the syllabic values bi, bat, mit, til, ziz; and the ideo¬ 
graphic values pt'ftl, ‘to open;’ katxl, ‘to be completed;’ 
gamru, * complete;’ belie, ‘ lord;’ kabtu, * heavy;’ labmi, 
‘old;’ damn, ‘blood,’ and some othera; whose only 

syllabic value is ka, has the ideographic values pil, ‘the 
mouth;’ appu, ‘the face;’ Unnu, ‘a tooth;' kibUxt, ‘a com¬ 
mand;’ amdtu, ‘a word;’ rigmu, ‘a cry;’ ragdmu, ‘to 
speak,’ &o., &c. 

In the various tables of signs which we find in the works 
of modem scholars who write on Assyrian, a clear method of 
aiTangement is observed. It is clear that the various com¬ 
binations of characters fall naturally into coi'tain groups, 
according to the kind of wedge which stands first on the left 
side of the character. Thus must be placed under the 
»- group; under the V. group; under the gi-oup ; 
and Ity, under the f group. Of course there is an obvious 
advantage to the beginner in such an arrangement. The 
order in which these four groups stand in the various tables 
of signs drawn up by grammarians varies according to the 
will of the author. The order in Sayce’s Grammar is very 
much the same as that adopted by Delitzsch and Haupt; in 
some of the French works the student will find other arrange- 
meuts adopted. 
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In lookiug over the table, the student observes that a 
character may have several values, e.g., has the values of 
fit, zal, sal, Hi. How do we know which of these to take 
when we are transcribing a passage? As stated above, a 
word may be written syllabically, thus na-da-mt, or the 
word luidanu may be represented by its ideograph In a 
syllabically-written work, our choioe of a value may be made 
with tolerable certainty if we attend to the following nilo:— 
“ T/u one syllable must end with the same letter with which the 
other begins.” Of course this does not always lead us to a 
correct result. To the word na-da-nit we see this njle does 
not apply at all: the character's for na and nu have only these 
values, so that no doubt can arise here about the values j and 
the character for da, viz., has only the values da and fa 
(viz., to). The student will find that the above rule is a good 
one to use whenever he is in difficulty. But a constant study 
of the inscriptions alone, I am convinced, can give one ease 
in transcribing coi-rectly, i.e., in choosing values correctly. 
In many cases it is not so easy to select the values, as in 
nadanu, and the best help which the student can liave in 
selecting will be to have as good an acquaintance as possible 
with the other Semitic languages. A fair acquaintance with 
these is absolutely necessary to the Assyrian scholar, because 
words in them will often suggest a correct reading of a sign, 
and also give a clue to the meaning of the Assyi'ian word. 

Having learnt to transcribe well, the student must learn 
to translate. Transcribing well must fii'st be thoroughly 
learnt, and to do the work of translating well the student will 
have to work at the other Semitic languages, and at the 
numerous syllabaries given in the “ Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia.” It will be found that these syllabaries are 
very much broken. An examination of the original tablets 
in the British Museum will show to the reader in what a 
mutilated condition many of these are. Still, many of tliem 
are well preserved, and these have been copied with moderate 
accuracy into the volumes I have recommended to the 
student for reading. A syllabary may be defined as a cata- 
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logue of loordt syllahically written, amtcdning on one side of die 
character whose values diese words represent, the Assyrian equiva¬ 
lents, and on the other side, the Akkadian and Sumerian equivalents 
corresponding to them. For an advanced student of Assyrian, 
a careful study of these ^Ilabories is necessary, but for a 
beginner I wonld suggest that the syllabaries in Professor 
Delitzsch’s “ Losostiicke,” and designated by him S*, S'*, S®, 
■which arc, in fact, collections from the “ Cmieiforra Inscrip¬ 
tions of Western Asia,” ■would be an invaluable study. The 
student really has no complete Assyrian dictionary before 
him (for Mr. Noms’s, ■which was prepai-ed at a time wlien the 
study of Assyrian hivd not made so much progress as at the 
present day, can hardly be regarded as altogether reliable) 
such as the student of the other Semitic languages has, and the 
only dictionary he may be said to have are these syllabaries: 
an excellent dictionary indeed to the careful student. 

These syllabaries ai-e of various kinds. For example, 
II R, plate 3, lines 537-566 (which we also have in Delitzsch’s 
“ Lesestiicke,” under S®, column iii, 1-30, with many gape 
filled up by the Professor finm comparison with other parts 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia), contains three 
columns. In the middle column is the character whose con¬ 
ventional name is given in the right-hand column, emd whose 
various syllabic values are given in the left-hand one. Thus 
tyif lines 551-554, has in the right-hand oolnnm the name 
Gxs-ru-iu; in the left-hand column it is seen to have the 
syllabic values dan, kal, lib or lip and guruS. Further on, in 
lines 560-564, has the name gSltanil, and the values pi, 
mi, tal, gilton. To one already acquainted ■with Assyrian, it 
■will occur that, «.y., has oftenest the values dan and kal: 
guruS is in reality its Akkadian value. Again, ■^, in U H 3, 
518-523, has the name ^ktu, and the values kur. Sad or Sat, 
lad or lot, mad or mat, values well kno^wn to belong to this 
character. 

There is another kind of syllabsuy, in the middle column 
of which is the chai‘acter; in the right-hand column are the 
Assyrian words which represent the values of the thoughts 
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contained in it; in the left-hand column are the corresponding 
Akkadian or Sumerian equivalents. Thus, in II R 1, 172, 
173, we have in the middle column the character its 
Assyrian rendering is aJ^u, ‘ precious * (ef. "XT) and Stlu, 
which means ‘ high, a heroin the left-hand column are the 
Akkadian words corresponding to these: iala is Akkadian 
for akru, and gvrui for £tliu In Delitzsch’s “ Leaestucko” the 
syllabary S'* is of this kind. 

We have yet one other kind of syllabary exemplified in 
S‘ of Dehtzsch’s “ Lesestiicke.” This is a combination of tho 
other two kinds of syllabaries. It has four columns;— 

In the 2nd column is the chai'octer to be explained. 

In the 3rd column is its conventional name. 

In the 4th column is its Assyrian value. 

In the 1st column is its Akkadian or Sumerian value. 

« 

Cf. rV R, plates 69 and 70. We shall again take the sign, 
tyy][ (IV R 70, 26). The character stands in the 2nd column. 
In the 3rd colunm is its name, viz., [The student 

observes that we have in this plate only the beginning of the 
name preserved, viz., gu. In II R 3, 551-554, it has the 
name gu-riirSti. We know, therefore, from this how to fill up 
the gap in IV R 70, 26, viz., by adding i.<., ^ jy.] 
In the 4th column we have the Assyrian renderings of this 
character, viz., ahsu, ‘mighty;’ aitu, ‘mighty;’ dannu, 
‘mighty;’ a^ru, ‘precious,’ &c. The student will remember 
that the value olru was also g;iven to it in II R 1, 172. In 
the Ist column is given the Akkadian rendering, viz., kala, a 
value it also had in II R 1, 172. 

Suppose we now take up an inscription to read it. We 
find that it consists of several detached groups of signs. 
These may be read either syllabically or ideographically. 
We learn from the fimt kind of syllabary what syllabic value 
to give to each group of signs, and from the other two 
kinds of syllabaries tho ideographic values. In order to 
make my mesming plain, I shall take up the inscription of 
Assnmazirpal. I R, plates 17, sq., and read line 54, where we 
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Bhall find that, in order to get the true sense of the line, 
some of the characters must be read ideograplxically, but 
most of thorn syllabically, thus :— 

Ah-hul a-kur ina isuii asr-np iitu mat JSum-mS. The fiirst 
character I read aZ>; it has also the value ap; the next 
• character is buL, whicli also has the value pul, I accept the 
values in b, because I know of a verb naldlu, ‘ to desti'oy,’ 
which gives the sense I requhe in this passage. Next comes 
a character which has the value o; tljo next the value kwr, 
and thus we have tlie word akur = alfkw', fiom nakuru, ‘ to 
lay waste.’ Then comes a character having the values ai 
and rum, but also having the ideogi'aphio value ina, the 
preposition ‘ in.’ This suits the passage, and so we read ina. 
The next character has the values n£, U, Slc. ; but shall we 
have good sense if we take the syllabic value ? We find that 
we shall not. And so, as with the fonner character, wo 
must here also take the ideograpliic value of the character^ 
It is known to have the value iWtt (cf. Syriac ]K«1> 
the iEthiopic gaut), ‘fire.’ This value we accept. Then 
comes a character which is the sign for the plural number. 
This shows us that the character which preceded this sign of 
the plural was to be read ideographically, and also that the 
value given to it must be a noun. We see then that our 
reading Udti must be correct. The next character, has 
no syllabic value. We know, however, from the syllabaries 
that it has the ideogi-aphic value sardpu ‘ to burn.’ 

This suits the context. The chai'acter that follows has the 
values vb, up, ar. We take this to be a Phonetic Complement, 
i.e., we accept that value of it which suits as the final syllable 
of the word iardpu, and we read the two characters thus: 
dir-up, i.e., aSrup, the Imperfect let Person Singular of tlie 
verb, and meaning ‘ I burnt.’ The next character has the 
value ta; but the student observes that beneath it is given a 
Variant, i.e., the exact equivalent either syllabically or ideo- 
grapkioally of the diameter given in the text. This may serve 
as a definition of variant which holds generally good. Some¬ 
times a variant only tells tlie reader how the final vowel of 
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a Byllablo is to be road, thiis, to read t6 and not ti. The 
character in the text we are told by the variant to read by 
its ideogi-aphic value, V^tu. We know from the context that 
the syllabic value would not suit, and the variant decides for 
us what we shall read, litu is a preposition, and means ex, 

‘ out of.’ The next chai-acter has many syllabic values, but 
we also know that it has many ideographic values, such as 
mdtu, ‘ land,' Sadtl, ‘ mountain,’ &c. Here oui- character is a 
Determinative Prefix, determining for us the character of the 
two signs which follow. We read the value mdt, ‘land.’ 
The next two characters we read syUabically, thus, Nxxn-m6, 
the name of the land. The whole line reads as follows 

ab-bul a-kur inaiS&ti i§r-up i§tu mat Num-m6, &c. 
I destroyed, IwasUd, in fire I burnt: out of the land NummS, ^e. 

The student will have observed in the above line the 
occurrence of what is called a variant, and we cannot, I 
think, too highly estimate the value of valiants. These 
often prove the correctness of the values which have been 
given to the various characters. I think we may with advan¬ 
tage take the above-mentioned Inscription of AssmTiazirpal, 
and examine the nature of the valiants given on the first 
page:— 

X,'n« 1. Here we have the Determinative 

Prefix du, ‘god,’ showing that the two characters which 
follow form the name of a god, viz., Nin-ip. The variant 
ifl equivalent to this. In it we have the Determinative 
and the character which, according to IV R, plate 69, is 
the god Ninip. Compare lino 10 of this plate, where we 
have in the text the ideogmphic writing, and in the variant 
the syllabic. 

jy ^®re the . variant roads syUabically f:ar-dn 

(-pp); and ikardu is the ideographic value of the two 
characters in the text. In Dr. Haupt’s “Akkadische and 
Sumerische Keilschrifttexte,” Pait I, page 35, and No. 852, 
the Assyrian value of this ideogi-aph is given i^r-(ra)^u. 
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Let the reader look at line 32 of our plate (1 R 17); we read 
for the same two characters wliich are in tliis line the variant 
i^r-ra-da. This iarrada + the following ku = learradaku = 
iarradu anaku, i.e., ‘ I (am) strong.’ 

Zme 2. The text i-eads tu-iu, and the vaiiant is iuk. Tliis 
shows that the vaiiant character has not only the value it 
generally Ims, viz., tuk, but also tuk (i.e., p). In lino 3 the text 
has dm, and the variant is ti. In line 4 text has u, and 
the variant is ti. 

Line 5. As a variant for &, is given the plural sign 
The character wliich precedes & moans h&lu, ‘lord.’ The 
variant shows that we have to read the plural of this word 
in tire text, and the syllable 6 shows that tire plm'ol ending 
is plmal=6eZ^. In the text tire repetition of the character 
shows that the ideograph is to be in the plm-al, Cf. with 
this the usage in Syriac, where repetition denotes diversity 
or multitude {cf. Noldeke’s “ Syrischo Grammatik,” p. 137, 
or Phillips’ “Syriac Grammar,” p. 140). The advanced 
student in Assyiian will have remarked that the plural of a 
large class of nouns ends in L Further on in line 5, as a 
variant of <V (fa< )> is given pa + i.e., pad or pat. 

Iam 10. The text reads aria'-d; the variant shows that 
we may read irbit-ta. The former is feminine, the latter 
masculine. ( Cf. Sayce’s “ Grammar,” p. 55.) Both i and (a 
are Phonetic Complements. 

Line 18. Text reads a-no (preposition = to). We know 
that y is a common ideograph for ana. Cf. the first character 
in this inscription. 

Line 19. the usual ideograph for Sarru, ‘a king.’ 

As its variant is given In line 14 this variant has the 
value niS, its syllabic value, and in line 19 we see that Sarru 
is its ideographic value. In line 32, ^■(^=Sar-ra in the text, 
viz., the accusative case of Sarru. Again, in this line 19, 
text reads pt-tr, i.e., ptV, showing that the variant 
this value prr, whatever other values it may be found to have. 

0 2 
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Jam 20 furniBhes ns witli an interesting variant. Text 
reads rx-ih, and as variant is given thus allowing that 
this character has tliis value also in addition to koL, dan, &c., 
which are other values shown to belong to it in another part 
of this Essay. 

Line 22. According to IV R 70, column 4, line 22, the 
single variant has the Assyrian rendering aldkit, ‘ to go.’ 
For the three underlined characters in the text we have the 
following syllabic values: Ist character=id, it, if; 2nd 
sign=n, tal, dal; 3rd 8ign=Za {see Table of Values in any 
Assyrian Grammar). Remembering the useful rule, that the 
one syllable generally ends with the same letter as that ivith 
which the following begins, we read our text ilrtcdrla, and to 
this is to be joined the following character kxs. So we have 
the verb ittallaku, which comparative Semitic Grammar 
teaches us to be the Ifteal form (reflexive) of the verb aldku 
‘ to go.’ This reading shows us that the double 
in the variant represents the Ifteal form of the verb, which 
IV R, plate 70, column 4, line 22, has shown us to be the value 
of the single character CSf. 

Lute 24. In the text we have jif: •-Hf- ; the variant 

gives os its equivalent 4* The characters in the text, 

according to II R, plate 2, No. 346 = The variant 

reading has in common with this the value of par-fu. The 
variant reads par-si; II R 2, 346=j)ar-jM. Par-si is plural of 
parfu. The text gives us the plurd sign, and leaves us then 
the two first characters to explain as above; their ideographic 
value, according to II R 2, 346, is parfu, * a command,’ and 
here we oie taught by the variant that this is the reading. 
Further on in this Une we have as variant for the 

character The text reads ka-ti, the genitive case of Icatu, 
‘ hand,’ the ideographic writing for whidx is represented by 
the variant. The reader will remember that I referred to 
this variant as illustrating the hieroglyphic character of 
Assyrian writing. 

I have selected the above lines in order to show the great 
value of the variants, and also to show how they are to be 
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used. A careful peniaal of the page I have used will show 
the reader that there are also variants of miuor importance, 
which only give a different form of the word to be I’ead from 
that which 1;he text suggests. Two examples will explain ray 
meaning. The first two characters in line 25, according to 
the text=no-dan; the variant suggests na-din. Agmn, line 21), 
the text reads pag-ri; the variant suggests that we should 
read pa-gar, which is the construct state of the noun pagi-u, 
‘ a corpse.’ Here I close my remarks on the vruiants, the 
importance of which cannot be, I think, overestimated. 


T/ie Mace of Atsyiian among the Semitic Jjanguages. 

The Babylonian-Assyrian or Assyrian language is tlie 
language of the literature of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, with 
the exception of those that are in the Sumerian, Akkadian, 
and a few other languages. We shall here try to assign to 
Assyrian its proper place in the list of Semitic languages. 

1. Assyrian. 2. Arabic [Noi-th and Middle]. 3. South 
Ai-abic. 4. dEthiopic-Amharic. 5. Hebrew. 6. Phoenician. 
7. West Aramaic. 8. East Aramaic. It is possible to 
reduce this number to five by classing togetlier those which 
are evidently related to one another. 7 and 8 go together, 
because they are both descendants of on older Aramaic 
language. 5 and 6 together = Canaanaic. These two have 
tliat relation the one to the other which the Biblical Ai-amaic 
has to the Syriac, and both can be referred to one original 
form. The one great difference between the two languages 
is that in Hebrew the substantive verb is whereas in 

Phoenician it is Mn (cf. the Arabic Again, 

3 and 4 go together, for we know that tlie .Ethiopians came 
from Jemen, in South Arabia. 1 and 2 remain distinct. 
Our list then resolves itself thus:— 

1. Assyrian. 2. Arabic. 3. South Arabic. 4. Canaanaic- 
5. Aramaic. Biblical tradition tells us that the Teralpm 
went forth from Ur Kasdim to go into the Land of Canaan 
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(Genesia ii, 31). Heuce it comes that the Canaanaio languages 
and the Assyrian have a large number of words in common 
with one another. The term is applied to those 

people settled in Syria, Mesopotamia, and the distiict ex¬ 
tending to the upper plains of the Tigris. As ui Canaanaic, 
so in Aramaic, there is a striking resemblance between the 
words in Syriac and Chaldee and those in Assyrian. The 
South Arabic, which includes AEthiopic, is more dosoly allied 
to Assyriim than its sister languages arc, holding os it does a 
middle place between Assyrian and Arabic proper. But 
Assyrian cannot be classed under any of the other languages. 
It stands by itself possessing more of the characteristics of 
the Old Semitic (Ur-Scmitische-Sprache) than any of the 
cognate languages. On this ground, and also because it 
possesses a literature older than any other Semitic hteitituro 
known to us, I have placed it at the head of this list of 
hurguages. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ASSYRIAN ON HEBREW 
GRAMJIAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 


1.—On Hebrew Grammar. 

§ 1. The Relative Pronoun: —The ujstial relative pronoun 
in Hebrew is . How shall we explain this word ? 
is originally a noon, and accoi'ding to the known laws in 
Semitic languages which govern sounds (Lautgetetze), is to 

he compared with y\ ‘ a place,’ “jj/] ‘ a place,’ and AIBC 
‘ a trace ’ {veatigiurtC). In Assyrian aJsru (nttlN) is the usual 
word for ‘ place,’ the construct state of which is asar. Cf. 
aiar tallUei ittiki luUik, ie., literally ‘tlie place thou goest 
to, with thee will I go,’ t.e., ‘ wliither thou goest will I go.’ 
C/. with this the Hebrew of Rutli i, 16. In the later books 
of the Old Testament we find alongside of the form 
with a daghesh in the following letter, e.g., Judges v, 7 ; and 
before the guttural M we have 10. Whence this ? It is 
commonly said to be an abbreviation of : but clearly 
this or or ® is the Assyrian relative pronoun «a, the 
only one in the language. Certain are we that the relative 
pronoun is in the two proper names and 

where the 10 in the middle of the two words is in fact the 
relative pronoun. 

§ 2. The Prepositions : —(a.) r\M. This preposition is 
commonly derived from ri2M, which means ‘meeting.’ It is, 
however, clearly the same word as the Assyrian tt-ft, which 
is the genitive case of ittu, ‘the side, the border'.’ If this 
comparison with the Assyrian is accepted, the derivation of 
the word is different from the commonly accepted one. The 
plural of ittu is itdti, which could not be the plural if ittu = 
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intu: because if ittu were equal to intu, then the plural would 
be indti, aud not iidtL The root of the word must be njlM. 

means, therefore, ‘by the side of,’ ‘together with.’ 
This prepoaition is used in Assyrian with suffixed as is the 
case with the Hebrew preposition. I append t'Mt, with 
suffixes, in order that the student may compare them with 
the Hebrew:— 


Svigular 


Plural 


1st Peruon 

9 

itdi-ia, i.o., 

ittia, ‘ with r 

2nd 


(mas.) it-ti-ka, „ 

‘ with thee.’ 

2nd 

>9 

(fern.) 

it-ti-hi, „ 

‘ with thee.’ 

3rd 

9» 

(mas.) 

itrti-iu „ 

‘ with him.’ 

3rd 

99 

(fern.) 

it-tb-ia „ 

‘ with her.’ 

1st 

19 


it-ti-ni „ 

‘ with us.’ 

2ud 

99 

(mas.) 

it-ti-hurmi, „ 

‘ with you.’ 

2nd 

99 

(fern.) 

it-ti-ki-na „ 

‘ with you.’ 

3rd 

99 

(mas.) 

it-ti-surnu „ 

‘ with them.’ 

3rd 

99 

(fern.) 


‘with them.’ 


(b.) The accusative particle (also HM) is the same 
as the late-Assyrinn and late-Babylonian word dtu, as in the 
words atiia, ‘what concerns me ;’ atuni, ‘what concerns us.’ 

(c.) ^ j3. The etymology of these prepositions is very 

obscure. In Arabic wo have ii, li, ia (the latter of which is 
really not a preposition); in iEthiopic we have ba, la ; and 
in Syriac wo have bl, U; but the Assyrian has neither of these 
particles. Corresponding to 2 it has inn, and to ^ ana. It 
has been supposed that the Assyrian preposition Ux-pani, 
‘ before,’ was the same as the Hebrew '’JS?*?, but this admits 
of some doubt. In the Assyrian ba/u, ‘in him’=^3, the ba is 
the same as 2, and #u is the 3rd personal pronoun suffix. 

§ 3. Adverbs .—The Q-ending in adverbs is explained by 
the Assyrian. It is, in fact, the Assyrian indefinite pronoun ma. 
DNJpD ‘ suddenly ’= Assyrian pitima, and also ina piiima; 
muSdmOy from nmiu, ‘ the night ’=properly ‘in the night, last 
night;’ SattUdm and iattiidma, fi:om sattu, ‘year’=‘yearly;’ 
piMma, hovapiffu, ‘a moment’=‘momentarily.’ 
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§ 4. The Vtrh. All the Semitic languages know only two 
tenses. Ewald, in his eai'lier writings, called them the 1st and 
2nd Modus; later, Perfect and Imperfect. Bottcher calls 
them PerfSct and Fiens. Noldeke, in his Syriac Grammar, 
adheres to Perfect ajid Imperfect. We can keep tlie names 
Perfect ("YU?) and Futm-e (Tpy) in so far as we bear in mind 
(1) that the former expresses what is completed, the latter 
what is not completed; (2) that the Pei-fect and Future mark 
not merely the Abeolute Past or Future in reference to the 
speaker, but also relative Past or Future in reference to 
anotlier expi’oased action. The future in itself, in 

\connection with nothing pi-occding or coming after it=amaAo ; 
but in connection with other parts of the sentence, may 
mean amo, amahcein. The Perfect in itself = amaut, 

but in connection with other parts of the sentence may mean 
ainaveram and amavero. The existence of these two tenses 
derives support also from Assyrian, which has only the Imper¬ 
fect and the Proesens (so named by Professor Dehtzsch). In 
order to maik that something happens or will happen, or 
that one does something or will do something, the pure stems 
Ica^al, katul, &c., wore used; and to tliese were prefixed short 
pronominal stems, which referred either to the person who 
acted or the thing which happened, thus: ja-kutal, * be kills; ’ 
torkafal, ‘ thou killest,’ &c. The keeping of the full verbal 
stem expressed suitably the being-about-to-be. On the 
contrary, the stem was shortened as soon as a distinction 
had to be drawn between the completed and the incompleted, 
thus : from ja^tal, the form jalc^l was used, and from takatal^ 
the form iakpil, &c. 

We find in the Imperfect sometimes the vowel «, some¬ 
times t, sometimes a. The Assyrian also has preserved this 
old way of forming the Imperfect, for in it we have imperfects 
with each of these vowels: most commonly «, less tommonly i, 
least commonly a. In place of jal^tal, with its characteristic 
vowel a, the shorter form jaklul (Stapl) came gradually into 
use. The form of the Imperfect with a, which had become 
supeifiuous, was then used in Hebrew to form the Passive; 
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but that the passive formation depends not on the vowel a, 
the Assyrian shows clearly. Cf. Assyrian ‘ he kills 

many; ’ ‘ he killed many; ’ on the contrary, in Arabic 

and Hebrew, ‘he kills many;’“they were 

killed in large numbers.’ 

The old Semitic and the Assyrian have the power of 
.expressing a circumstance as continuing, by jouiing the 
personal pronoim to the noun wliich expresses the action or 
quality. Thus, from iarru, ‘ a king,’ we have a form, iarrahi, 
‘I am a king’ = *3wi, ‘Icing’ + ‘I;’ iarrata, ‘thou art 

a, king’=/arru +a to, ‘thou;’ gaSrahi, ‘I am brave’=jpa.?n4, 

‘ brave ’ + anak&; gah'&ni, ‘ we are brave ’= gaSru + ani. F or 
these oombinations compare I R, plate 17, line 32, where we 
read iarrahi; hilcJat, ‘ I am lord;’ na'idaku, ‘ I am exalted;’ 
gairaku, <feo. Exactly in this way was the simple verbal-stem 
kaial treated. Thus: labii, ‘ he was or is clothed;’ 3rd sing, 
fem. = labial; 2nd sing. masc. = lalidta; 2nd sing. fern. = 
labidti; Ist sing. com. = ; 3rd plur. masc. = laZ»W(nt); 

3rd plur. fem. = labiu{ni); 2nd plur, masc. =: labiat&nu; 
2nd pltur. fem. = labiatina; 1st plur. com. = labi&ni. 

The Imperative is ^01; with gutturals “lt!M and 
in verbs Intransitive or with medisJ signification, as with 
final a. In Assyrian both syllables in the Imperative have the 
same vowel Thus from kaiddu, ‘ to conquer,’ we have hiiud; 
so also pikxd and sabaL This Imperative, with the same vowel 
in both syllables, is, I behove, the original Semitic form. 

has as its ground-form hitub. 

Verba Mediae Geminatas and Mediae Vav or Yod. 

1. Verba Mediae Qeminatce. —These are in Assyrian always 
treated as strong verbs, and it is only in a few cases that we 
find additions for the purpose of assimilating the two last con¬ 
sonants. Thus ialdlu is conjugated Ulul, tailul, tailxd, tailuli, 
ailul, Sac. This is probably the oldest mode of treating these 
verbs, traces of which mode ai-e to be found in the Hebrew. 
For examples, see Gesenius’ Grammar, § 67, Remark 10. 
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The other mode of treating these verbs is by assimilating 
the two last consonants, and is of later origin. Thus the 
3rd person Pei-fect can retain the two last like radicals, as 
“ore frequently they are assiniilated, os 
in pi and "lO. The Imperfect of tlie Niphol in one case 
has exactly the same form as tliat which strong verbs always 
have, viz. which, is of the same form as 

(Job, xi, 12). 

2. Verba Mtdice Vav and Yod. —^The roots of those verbs 
are geneially treated as consisting of tlirce radicals, but 
it is better to suppose wth Noldoke and August Miiller 
(Z. D. M. G., xxiii, 698 sq.) that the roots consist of ouly two 
radicals, which are joined together by a vow'el originally 
short, but made long thi*ougli the law of three-consonantal 
roots. Thus, as the root of D'lp we take Dp. Assyrian 
favom-s and supports this mode of treating these verbs ; 
‘he Idlled ’=; ‘ he stood up ’= i-hdm; ‘ I turned back ’= 
a-tnr; ‘ I subjugated ’ =a-ntr. In the Imperative ‘ kill ’=; 
‘set fa8t’=^?m. It is only on the supposition of two-con¬ 
sonantal radicals that we can explain the participle active 
Dp, and such forms as flDp , WDp , The middle letter 

vav owes its origin to the Imperfect fonii, where we have 
D'\T, and this •) in the Imperfect is of the ^me origin os the 
w in VtOp; (original form jaktul) (Gesenius’ Grammar, trans¬ 
lated by Davies, page'109). 

n.— On Hebrew Lexicography. 

It will not be uninteresting to the reader, I think, if I 
begin this part of my essay by bringing together Assyrian 
words with their Hebrew parallels:— 

pii, ‘the mouth’ = HD, 

’a^u ‘ the pot or vessel ’ = HIM or HW, and by no means 
£i-om derivable. 
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tdxi, ‘ the baud ’ = 

d(tmu ‘ blood ’ = 

T 

td*u, ‘the moth’ = DD , 

dddu, ‘the beloved’ = "rt'JT 

‘ wood ’ = ^5? 

ii(Uu, ‘ fii-e ’ = (SjT. = 1 Aj»] ‘ fever,’ ^th. 
amtu, cstr. am-at, ‘the maid’ = HDM aucilla) 

bivtu, cstr. Linat, ‘ the daughter ’ = r\5 = HiS 
daltu, pi. dakiii, ‘the door’ =s 
^tu, pi. katatif ‘the bow’= 

Saptu, pL iapdti, ‘ the lip ’ = !lDto 
'abu, ‘ the father ’ = 

*aji2, ‘ the bi'other ’ = HM 

«mw«, ‘the mother’= ON. RootDttM- (^1 the iEthiopic. 
timu, ‘ the day ’ = C2V (Aramaic Arabic 

Hkaru, ‘ wine ’ = 
offcdu, ‘ calf ’ = 

Ulbxi, ‘ the heart ’ = 

idru, ‘ the atorm, tempest ’ = 

riiu, ‘ head ’ = 

iauiu, cstr. SamuS, ‘ the sun ’ = Ctotf 

V V 

irfitu, ‘ the earth = 

hibultu (= lubuStu), cstr. lubiat, ‘clothing = 

‘the youth,’ plural has probably nothing 

to do with ‘to choose out of a number,’ so that 
should mean ‘ the chosen ones.’ We may compare with it 
the Assyrian ba^ulu, ‘the yoimg man;’ plural ba-^u-ld-H, 

‘ the young warriors, male, and therefore warlike subjects.’ 
Sennacherib Inscription, I R, plate 37, column I, line 56, has 
ba-^urla-ti at Bi-rim-mS, i.c., “ The warriors of the city 
Hirimm4.’ ‘ 
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‘temple,* is not from ^3^, ‘to be capacions,’ but 
is really a word borrowed from tbe AssjTiau; temple in 
Assyrian = 6-ka'lu. Tliis word is borrowed from the non- 
Semitio Alckudian 4, ‘ tlie bouse,’ and gal, ‘ great j’ so that 
ikallu means ‘ the great house,’ hence ‘temple, palace.’ Ekallu 
is represented in Assyrian by two characters, fc'fpfl ie., 
tyyyy + ET"- these is the general ideogi'aph for 

‘house,’ and has the syllabic values hit (HyS), pit, i; ^ is a 
value borrowed from the Akkadian word for * house,’ viz., 4, 
or with its consonantal ending es (I refer the reader to 
Dr. Haupt’s “Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschi*ifttexte,” 
page 17, No. 266, where in the Akkadian we have es, and in 
Assyrian In-i-iit, i.e., bUu). The character is the ideograph 
for rahiX ‘ great,’ the equivalent of wliich in Akkadian is gal. 
The ideograph for palace then=Jitw+raid=house+great; 
the Akkadian is 6+gal. 

In Jeremiah 1, 21, the enemies of Babylon are commanded 
to go up against D''n"(J3 and against the inhabitants of 

T^pQ. The first name □‘’n'lO is explained in Geaenius thus : 
“ Double obstinacy, or i-opeated rebellion, a symbolic name for 
Babylon.” Ewald, in his last edition of "Die Propheten,” 
translates it, "das land Doppeltroz,” and then he properly 
adds “Aram-Naharaim, the land of the double-river, Mesopo¬ 
tamia.” It is taken for granted by Ewald and the latest 
edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, that is tire right 

punctuation. The Assyrian shows that it is not. We know 
from the inscriptions of a land described as «iat marratim. 
Now marrdtu means ‘the sea,’ so that ‘ mdt marratim' means 
‘the land of seas,’ i.e., South Babylonia. The word marrdtu 
occurs in the Inscription of Tiglathpileser II, II R 67, line 3. 
(See Appendix, Note 2.) 

Again, Ewald explains as ‘punishment,’ the city 
Punishment, i.e., Babylon. And this is also the explanation 
in Geaenius. But Tips is no other than the famous warlike 
nomadic tribe Puiiidu (amSlu Puk&du, in I R 37, 45). 

» 
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In Ezekiel xxiii, 23, jnp and iHC? have puzzled commenta^ 
tors, yip is thus explained in the last edition of GeseniiiB. 
“According to the Hebrew commentatora, Vulgate and 
others = Prince, Noble, properly stallion, breeding camel 
(which must be of noble breed), according to a transposition 
frequent in Arabic.” yi\!? is rendered by beatus. Ewald, 
however, hits the mark when he says, “ It is quite clear tlnit 
the words yipl y»\yi TipB cannot be anytliiug else tliau 
proper names of smaller Chaldee peoples.” We know now 
from the Inscriptions that Su and Ku were nomadic tiibca in 
North and South Mesopotamia. I find in a Fragment marked 
M 55, in the British Museum Collection, which I copied at the 
beginning of last year, the following hnes, viz., 12 and 13, 
Column 4:— 

>srrT 

This part of the Tablet relates how the people on the 
sea-coast wore at enmity with the people by the sea-coast— 
Subarta with Subarta, Assyrians with Assyrians, Elamites 
with Elamites, the KaSSii \vith the KaSSft, the Suiu with the 
Sutu, the Kutu witli the KiUu, Lulubu with Lulubu, &c.; thus 
there was division among these peoples themselves. I quote 
this passage for the sake of the two names 8utu and Kutu, 
abbieviations of which were Su and Nil- Professor Delitzsch 
has, I think, clearly shown that these two peoples ore the 
same as the y^ttj and of Ezekiel. The student observes 
that the Hebrew has n), while the Assyrian has D- Further 
on, under the head of Biblical Geography, he will find that it 
often happens that the Assyrian D corresponds to the Hebrew 
tlJ. The land Su, with the Determinative SuflBx H, for ‘ land,’ 
is also mentioned in U R 23, 21d, 63d. 

is foimd in union with denote ‘ eleven.’ 

The student will find a note upon this word in the English 
edition of Gesenius’ Grammar, p. 222. The explanation given 
by the translator in this note, viz., that is a corruption 
of IHN, is too far fetched. The only tenable explanation is 
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tliat given by the Aesyi-jau. One in Assyrian = which 
word itself is borrowed from the non-Semitic Akkadian oi-tun, 
which means ‘one in number;’ fa-o-on, U., tan, not tain, 
means ‘ melisure, number.’ 

pn, in Assyrian Jarmna, means “ the road along which 
traders pass, and on which they cany on theii- trade.” It 
may bo called the tmde-road: it poiticularly refers to a point 
in the road where several persons meet to cany on thtar 
trade. The Akkadian word from which Jarrojiw is derived is 

^arran. 

or I"**?, ‘ to spend the night in a place,’ is derived 
from VS ‘ the night.’ In Assyrian lumt = ‘ the court, fore¬ 
court of a house,’ and the denominative verb Idnu = “ to 
bring into this court; to spend the night in the court under 
shelter of the house.” I connect tlierefore the Hebrew with 
the Assyrian word Mnu. 

occurs only in plural (Job xi, 3, Deut. ii, 34); it 
is constantly translated by Dillmann in hie edition of Job 
(“ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Hondbuch zum Alten Test^ 
ment ’), ‘ die leute.’ In iEthiopio we have this same word in 
singular, met pi amtdt, ‘ moritus, vir.’ In Assyriai^e word 
for maritvs is mutu, the ideograph for which is trtET. which 
character is also the ideograph for aSSatu, ‘ wife.’ 

S>n; and PI, in Psalm xxiii, 2, are synonyms like na'dlu 
and raJaju in Assyrian. In the simple Ifal form these verba 
mean ‘to rest, to lie.’ In the eighth edition of Gesemus 
there are brought together under the roots nni ‘to flow;’ 

S)n:, ‘brook, valley;” ‘to drink for the first time, to drink 

to satiety (of the camel)"’ Then the steps are given by which 
the meaning ‘to lead’ is arrived at. Simpler far than this is 
the explanation by Delitzsch in Lotz’s “Tiglathpileser I, 
p. 123, where he says, “Sn2, ‘to rest, encamp:’ = 
cause to rest, cause to encamp, give rest.” In the Psalm, 
* 7 ™ is parallel to just as in Assyrian na’dlu is a 

synonym of rabaiu; of. 2 Chr., xxviii, 15, and xxxii, 12; 
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1 Chr., xrii, 18, where the rendering, ‘ to lead,’ does not suit 
the passages, while that of ‘ to lie, to rest, to settle down,’ 
gives a good sense. 

• This word has been pointed (and is pointed in 
our Hebrew Bibles) and translated, ‘shadow of 

death,’ from and ri)D. There can be no doubt that both 
this punctuation and ti-anslation are wi-ong. The verb 
faldmv in Assyrian means ‘to be dark,’ and our noun is 
connected with this verb. We punctuate it and 

translate ‘ darlcness,’ from a root ‘ to be dark.’ Worthy 
of notice are the remiurks of Professor Franz Delitzsch, who 
says, "originally is no compound, but from a root 

dSs, jjii;, opprirntre, ohumbrare, and means ‘deep-darkness.’’’ 
(This I quote from the lectures which I heard.) It is further 
to be observed that in the Book of Job is constantly 

used among a number of words, all of which mean ‘darkness.’ 
but of various grades. Thus in Job x, 21, 22, we have four 
words moaning ‘darkness,’ viz., ,n>lQ*73 ,rTEW and 
Cyi further Job xii, 22, where ‘ darkness’ suits the passage 
beat. No competent critic now disputes this meaning. 

and SiCHN, ‘yesterday;’ in Assyrian the words 
corresponding to these are tirndU and Umdli, UimuU and 
iiUmdti. 

occurs in Jonah and Ezekiel, and came late into 


use among the Hebrews. It is generally derived from 
‘salt,’ but this derivation is wrong. The Assyrian word 
for sailor is malaf^u, which is a word borrowed from the non- 
Semitic mala^, i.e., mn, ‘ the ship ’ + ‘ to set in motion.’ 

Hence mala^u is ‘ the one who sets the ship in motion.’ In 
Akkadian mala^ = tna + la^; ma = the Assyrian eltppu, ‘a 
ship,’ and = Aesyrian Saldhi, in the sense of aldiu^ ‘to go.’ 


‘everlasting, eternity, age;’ generally derived from 
‘ to veil, hide.’ With this root it has nothing to do. 
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Ewald is right when he saye that it is a form like and 

that originally it was an adverb. In Assyi-ian ‘everlasting*= 
{du. Cf. the phrases Uta, ‘from everlasting;’ Sdvl-tuul-la, 
i.e., id ultu ul^ in the Babylonian text, referring to the temple 
of litar at Arbela. (See “ Babylonian Texts,” published by 
Mr. Pinches, page 17, lino 2.) The student observes tliat if 
the root had a D we should expect an m in the Assyrian 
word. Again, we have the phrase dm dluti, ‘ the day of 
eternity; ’ and also consider well the form {tlu-ma, ‘everlast¬ 
ing.’ I would refer the reader to my remark on the t 3 -ending 
in adverbs, xmder the head “Hebrew Grammar,” for an 
explanation of the ending ma in {I R 59, col. 1,41.) 

W, as in Num. xad, 15, mean, 

as in the authorised version, ‘ tiui stream of the brooks,’ but 
‘ the bed of the streams.’ The word is not to be referred to 
the S 3 mac ‘fxmdere,’ but it is best to compare it with 
the word iSdu in Assyrian, which means ‘ foundation, base.' 

‘brick,’ identical with the Assyrian lilittu = libintu. 
7h is the femiuine ending in Assyrian, as H- is in Hebrew. 
The verb labdnu means ‘ to make bricks.’ 

nns, plural riing. Schrader is right in regarding the 
word as Semitic, and it is undoubtedly not of Sanskidt origin 
(see Gesenius, last edition). The Assjoian word corres¬ 
ponding to it is pa^u or pi^tu, which means ‘ satrapy,’ ns 
well as ‘ satrap: ’ ‘ province' in general, as well as ‘ governor 
of a province.’ 

MD3, ‘ a throne,’ corresponds to the Assyrian hmau, which 
is a word borrowed from the non-Semitic guza. The g in 
Sumerian changes to £ in Assyrian, as in engar, which becomes 
ikiaru, ‘ the foxmdation.’ So gitza becomes kusm. 

^2, ‘the camel,’ generally derived firom ‘to he 

beautiful, complete;’ so that the camel, according to this 
derivation, is ‘ the beautiful, complete animah’ Better seems 
to me to be the derivation accepted by Assyriologists. In 

D 
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Assyrian it is named garnmalu, a non-Semitio word =’ 
gam + rml. Gam means ‘a hump,’ and mal ‘to carry.’ 
Hence the camel is the ‘hump-bearing animal.’ 

occurs in Isaiah xx, 2 Kings, xviii, 17; rightly 
explained in the hist edition of.Gesenius as the title of a high 
Assyrian officer. The Assyriiui name is lur-ian-mt, and it is 
represented by two character, (whose syllabic value is 
tuf, and ideographic value ?nurii, 'son’) and (whose 
syllabic value is tan or dan, and ideogiaphic value dannu, 
‘ mighty ’), so that tlie Assyrian name means literally ‘ the 
mighty son,’ i.e., ‘ the officer in high position.’ On the Canon 
of Eponyras marked C*" in Delitzsch’s “ Lesestiicke,” the title 
of the officer mentioned in page 94, line 28, is atnSlu tur-ta-nu. 
Nebo-bel-nrar was tui’tan of the city of ArpacL The title 
occurs several times in this same canon, viz., page 92, t; 
page 93, s s, 4 8; page 94, i s. 

Jeremiah li, 27, a word of Assyrian origin. The 
Assyrian word is dupiarru, ‘ the tablet writer,’ represented 
in iVssyrian by the characters ^TTTT tSdfj 
character is a deteiminative meaning ' man,’ amS/u; the 
second character has the syllabic value dup, and the ideo¬ 
graphic value duppu, ‘ a tablet; ’ the third character lias the 
syllabic value iar or sar, and the ideographic value iafdru 
(■ilpttJ), ‘to write.’ The three charactere then mean ‘the 
tablet writer.’ In the Akkadian language dup means tablet, 
and iar is the Akkadian equivalent of iafaru, ‘ to write.’ 

‘reed,’ generally derived from n^“7, ‘to stand upright;’ 
so the last German edition of Gesenius. In Assyiian ‘ the 
reed’ = kanu, the root of which is gin or gan in Akkadian, 

‘ to bend; ’ the Akkadian for reed is to be spoken g6n. 
Hence the reed is called because it bends, and not 

because it stands upright. 

D^D- The equivalent in Assyrian is sisu, which is the 
proper word for ‘ horse,’ and not mumiski, as has been long 
supposed. 
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‘very,’ originally means ‘fulness, strcngtln’ Pro¬ 
fessor Fleischer derives it from Tlf4, ‘to oppress,’ so tliat it 
means 'tlie burden.’ In Assyrian we have the verb mcfdu, 
‘ to be many,’ and the noun m&'du, ‘ fulness, strength, multi¬ 
tude.’ It seems to me best to connect the Hebrew word 
with the Assyrian. 

"»3, in Isaiah xxx, 23; Ps. xxxvii, 20, 65, 14, means 
‘meadow, park, plantation.’ The Assyiian word is XiVfl, 
repi-osented by the first character is the deter¬ 

minative for ifu (yy), ‘wood,’ and the second has the 
ideographic value ‘green:’ so that the two 

characters together mean ‘ the green wood or park.’ 

generally explained as a word taken from the 
Egyptian, inasmuch as it. is always used for the Kile. I 
think, however, that it is a pm’e Semitic word. The poetic 
word for ‘river, canal,’ in Assyrian is ja-u-ri; and so 
means ‘ a river' in genei'al. (IV R, plate 44, line 21.) 

rv^N, explained in Gesenius os a Persian word, may be 
compared with the Assyrian effirtu or igu'tu, the general word 
for ‘ a letter.’ 

ntflj?. In n B 17, 116, the first word in this line is 
Jta-diS-tu, which corresponds to the Hebrew word. The iu is 
the feminine ending, corresponding to the Hebrew n t5 iu 
Hebrew, at in Assyrian, the consonants are the same, namely, 
Onp. It is interesting that in the very next line we should 
meet with the reading iS-ta-rit, corresponding to 
i.e^ Astarte. In the hymn to the goddess Istar (K. 4, 931), 
obverse, line 12, we read, um-mu ilu iS-ta-ri-txt, ‘ the 
mother of the goddess Astarte.’ In the Sumeiion hymn 
pubh'shed by Haupt in his third part of the “Akkadische- 
Sumerische Keilschrifttexte,” x’^ge 126, line 19, we read, 
%S-ta-<ri-tu ul ana^kur-u, i.e., Astaide, not I. If we continue, we 
read in the same line, in the Assyriian, mar-tu }fa-dup-tu 
ilu, ^c. Is not ^aduptu equal to l^distuf In this very line 

D 2 
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occure (the first ’word) iitaritu, and from the fact that they 
occur together, we must, I think, read in this line kadiStu, 
find not l^duptu. I express no opinion in regard to these 
words, but simply point out that tliey occur in these Inscrip¬ 
tions close to one another. 

tirrj. Pa. cvii, 30, translated ‘scarcoost,’ and by the old 
translators, ‘haven, harbour;' in Assyrian ma^uzu is the 
usual word for ‘ place, village.’ 

in Assjuian rab-tak, and represented by the 
chaiacters i.e., amelu, rabiL, kakkadti, i.e., ‘man,’ 

‘ great,’ ‘ head.’ Hence the Rabehakeh was literally ‘ the 
chief of the great men.’ In Land’s “ Syriaca Anecdota,” 
Vol. Ill, page 259, line 8, we read of who was 

sent from The word in Syriac means ‘the lord of 

the logs or tribes.’ 

adverb and substantive =‘to-morrow.’ Olshausen 
(“ Grammar,” § 38c) makes it = ; generally derived 

from "inN, ‘ to be behind, remain behind.’ The root "intl in 
Assyiiau means ‘ to be in front, at the top, to be opposite.’ 
So is in Assyrian tJmw pdnu and umu ma^ri, ‘ the day in 
front.’ 
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BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


lu this part of my Easay I propose to sliow what light 
Aasyriology has been able to tlirow upon the Geography 
of the Bible. It will no doubt be interesting to students 
of Hebrew, to know how the names of places mentioned 
in the Bible are written in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and 
to the student of history, to know on the Inscriptions of 
which kings of Assyria the places are mentioned. For a 
fuller account of some of the places than I shall give, I 
refer the reader to Delitzsch’s woi-k called “ Wo lag das 
Paradies?” In the following pages I shall adopt the method 
of transcription now common among writers on Seraitio 
subjects«= D; = « = y; J = n; < = fl; * = 13; 

= ^ = p; ’=N; ‘ = y. 

Gen. X, 10, is the Babylonian Athi or Urht, now the 
famous ruins of Warka, on the eastern bank of the Euplu'ates, 
between longitude 31° and 32° and latitude 43° and 44°. 
The Akkadian name of the place is Umk (tJ-ru-uk), and is 
represented by the characters the fiiut of which 

has the ideographic value of itiltu, ‘ a dwelling,’ and the 
second being the usual determinative affix for ‘land or place.’ 
Urak appears then to mean * the dwelling,’ /ear’ e^o-x^v. In 
Akkadian li-ru is the equivalent of the Assyrian Subtu, and 
means ‘ dwelling.’ In II E 50, 59-605, the name is written 
U-tti-uk, i,e,, Erech. 

T2N, Gen. x, 10. This is a name we constantly meet in 
the Cuneiform Inscirotioirs, and it is generally represented 
by the character The kings of Babylon are called 

f the kings of Sumer and Akkad.’ Akkad is no other than 
Agane, as the late George Smitli conjectured, a part of the 
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town Sippax, also called Sippar-Agade. Atkad is also the 
name for North Babylonia, as Snmer (Su-me-ri, i.e., ' 

is the name for South Babylonia, Sumer is represented by 
the chai-acters <M ‘ 

I refer the .reader to a letter on the names Snmer and 
Akkad, which was written by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
Assyi-ian Department of tlie British Museum, to the Academy, 
for July, 1882. 

> 2 Kings xto, 24. Sippai- and Agade form one 
town ; the god of the former was Samas, the sun-god, and of 
the latter, the goddess Annnitu. Berosus names the town 
Sispara, Ptolemseus 'ti'rr(f>apa, and Pliuiua Hippareinum. Its 
Assyrian name is Si-ip-par, and is represented by the 
characters >PPf <3gf. lu connection with the name of 

this place, I might refer the reader to the above-mentioned 
texts edited by Dr. Haupt, Part II, p. 59, line 16. In the 
Assyrian column we read tna ka-ri si-par, and in the Akkadian 

column we read Icara . to, where we have in the space 

between kara and the ending to the characters given above 
for the town of Sippara, and to these charactera given on the 
Akkadian side correspond in Assyrian % i~e.. Si-par. Its 
Sumerian name is Zimbir. Sippar is the present ruins of 
Aboo-habba, about 16 miles S.W. of Baghdad. 

rrip} = Niniveh, the chief town of Assyria, the present 
Nebi-Junus and Kouyunjik. Its name on the Inscriptions is 
Nina or Ninua, of which Nina is the older name. The names 
occur too often on the Inscriptions to require special citation 
of passages where they occur. We find its name written 
thus, <^1^^ T? <M> *•<’•»«»-»«-«. fli® Determinative ii. 
Meaning of ni doubtful; nu-a = Assyr. rabafu, ‘ to encamp.’ 

Gen. xi, 28-31; Nehemiah ix, 7, has "IW. 

Ewald sought this place in Armenia; but I think we shall 
not be wrong in saying that it is the famous Balrylonian 
town Um, now the mins Mugheir, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, south of Babylon. In II R 50, lines 44—475, we 
have the name U-ri, which is our town Ur. The god of this 
town was the moon-god Sin. 
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Gen. jdr, 1, 9, is the Babylonian town Lai-sa. 
See II R 50, 48-495, where we read the name La-ar-sa. Its 
oldest name was Ararzn. It is now the famous ruins of 
Senkereh, sbnth-east of Wai-ka, It is represented by the cha¬ 
racters (Samas, ‘the sun-god’), ‘dwelling’), 

^ (the determinative affix for ‘ town ’), so tliat by these 
characters the town is designated as that in which the sun- 
god has his dwelling. (See V R 3, 107.) 

2 Kings xvii, 40, and nn^3, 2 Kings, xvii, 24, a 
town east of Babylon, whose Babylonian name is Kutu, 
and Sumerian name Gddfia. It is represented by the 

characters ^ OET* ^ 

(see II R 53, 4o). Kuthah often occurs on the Inscriptaons m 
conjunction with Babylon and Sippar. The god of the town 
wms Nergal (U R 60,12a, 5), with which agrees 2 Kings, xvu, 30. 

= Babylon j written in Assyrian sometimes syllabi- 
cally thus: l>a-f>t-lu, and sometimes ideographicaUy tlius: 

,„J|L (^-yy ^). (See V R III, 107, and often.) The 
original name, therefore, was According to the 

ideograph, the name means ‘the gate of god’ The first 
character is the usual ideograph for ‘a gate;’ the 

second character is the ideogr-aph for rVa, ‘ god; ’ the thud 
has the syllabic value ra, which is the Akkadian sipi of the 
Dative Case. In Akkadian the word for ffod is diiiffir, and for 
oau is ill, so that the ideograph is to be read kd-dingir-ra h. 
The oldest non-Semitic name of Babylon is represented by. the 
characters whose syllabic values are Tin, tif, and A-t. The 
firat character, tin, has the ideographic value lahtu (S573), 

‘ to live; ’ the second, hr, the value iiitn, ‘ grove; the third 
is the usual determinative affix for town. Hence ‘ Life-grove.’ 

D''1.to3, generally connected with the name are the 

Chaldeans. In the Cuneiform Inscriptions the name of 
Babylonia is mat Kaldu, ‘ the land Chaldeea:’ the Chaldeans 
are called Kaldd, It is to be observed that the Assynan 
name has Z, while the Hebrew has *. This change of ^e 
original consonant I into s also ocem-s m the word luhultu, 
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‘ clothing,’ for lubvitu, and a/twr, ‘ I -wrote,’ for aStur. The 
origin of the woi-d is very obscure. The -vie-w of some 
Bcholai-8 is that the word is derived from kakadu, ‘to conquer,’ 
so that the Kojidim are ‘ the conqiierors.’ This derivation is, 
I think, a doubtful one. 

the usual name for Assyria in the Old Testament, 
always denotes the kingdom of Assyria, and not the town. 
Its Cuneiform name is A SSur, and the name of its mhabitants is 
AiSurd. The oldest name of Assyria is AvSar, wliich according 
to some means ‘ tlie watered meadows.’ The name of the 
town is thus written: -ciy -4- -V or -^TT 
A-iur, i.e., ‘city of the god ASurj’ and the name of the land 
thus: »-4- Hr or i.e., mat ilu A-sur. In the 

Sumerian texts the name of the land is -written titJ 
which is to be read A-usar, according to S^ 146. This 
itiar = Si-id-tim (see S**, 146) = iTTO, ‘ meadow; ’ and is 
the well-known ideograph for mu, ‘ water.’ Hence, A-t«ar 
has been explained as ‘ the watered meadows.’ 

~ Tigris j in Assyrian Diglat and Idiglat, i.e., 
J-di-ig-lat; represented by the characters *f- • 

The fii'st two characters ore the usual ideograph for nuru, ‘ a 
stream or riverand the remaining three, according to S’*, 
373, have the Assyrian value iu-purii, which, together with 
udru, is explained by Delitzsch as ‘ the stream which bursts 
forth, which rushes -wildly on.’ The Akkadian name is 
I-di-ig~na, For the Assyrian name, ef. 11 R 50, 7c, d. 

ITJ? = Euphrates; represented in Assyrian by tie charac- 
ters I’J Qf and = Pa-rat-tu. (See II E 50, 

8 c, d.) The two fii-st characters = ndru, and the student will 
remember that the last four characters represent the to-wn 
Sippar. Hence the Euphrates is designated by these 
characters as the River of Sippar or Sepharvaim. The 
Euplirates is also represented by the characters 1^ ]Qf 
i.e^ ‘ the river of canals, the river from which the canals are 
fed.’ The Akkadian name is Purauunu. (V R 22, Reverse 31.) 
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2 Kings xviii, 11; Isaiali xxxvii, 12. It is tlie 
neighbourhood into which the Israelitish exiles were taken. 
The river is expressly named liio Gozan in 2 Kings 

xviii, 11. The Assyrian name of the river is HdM.r, and it 
is known by the same name up to the present day. In tlie 
Inscription of Assumazirpal, I R, plate 18, line 77, “ I3y help 
of Assur and Rimmon, the great gods who aggrandize my 
royalty, cliariots and an army I collected: the banks of the 
5fi-bhr I took.” According to tliis inscription, tlie Cbabor. 
pours itself into the Euphrates not far from CiU’chemish- 
Gozan has the name Gu-za-na (II R 53, 54, and often). On 
the Canon Histoiy of Assyria, Raram&nu-nirS.ri is said to have 
invaded Gu-za-na. It is the district watered by the 5^bCkr. 

'Y’lJ rtiT), Gen. x, 11. By Niniveh is to be imder- 
stood: and the two words together form the name of the 
nortli-eastem part of Niniveh. In the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
it bears the name of Ribit Nina, i.«., ‘ The broad squares 
of Niniveh.’ (I R 45, col. 1, line 53, “ ina ri-bit Nina Ai.”) 

m paum Gen. x, 11, is the name of the 

southern part of Niniveh, and has in the Inscriptions the 
name Kal^u, It is the present ruins of Nimroud, and is 
situated at the junction of tlie Upper Zab witli the Tigris. 
It was built by Shalmaneser I, 1300 B.O., and raised into a 
residential toivn by Assui-nazn-pal (81)5-838 B.O.). The name 
is found in the Inscription of Assurnaznpal, I R, 17, line 9, 
where we read, a-Sih alu KcU^^i h&U rab-i b&li-a ASiur-marir-pal 
iami dannu, “ Dwelling in the city Kal^u, a great lord, 

my lord, Assumazirpal, mighty king, etc.” 

Isaiah xxxvii, 12; Cuneiform name=Rasappa (UR 
53, 37, where we read Ra-^-ap-pa); present namo=Bu^fa, 
a min in the Euphrates Valley. Resef and the other towns 

mentioned on this plate are towns in Mesopotamia. 

« 

Isaiah xxxvni, 12, where it is mentioned along 
with Re^ef, Haran, and Gozan; in Ezekiel xxvii, 23, along 
wnth Kalneh, ^aron, and Assur. The JlV ^15, we are told 
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in Isaiah, dwelt in which was the name of the 

district between Edessa and Euphrates. This tribe bears tlie 
name Bit-Adini in the Inscriptions, i.e., the tribe of which 
Adini was the founder. It was located between Hiiran and 
Ktesiphon. Mentioned in Assuinazirpol Inscription, column 
1 , line 76, where we read, “A^jiababa, son of Lanuunaua, whom 
they brought out of Bit-A-di-ni; ” also in column 3, line 51. 
The tribe dwelt in the district of to-day whicli lies between 
Aintab and Urfa, on the left bank of the Euphrates. 

= Tul-ASurri, i.e., Asmi-'s Hill, mentioned in the Esarhaddon 
Inscription, I R 45, column 2, 23, where we read, mat Tul- 
A-Sur-ri. 

the land of the nomadic Aramseans, includes a 
part of Mesopotamia and that portion of land which stretches 
south-east towards the Persian Gulf. Cuneiform name is 
Ardmu, Arumu, or Cf. the Nebi-Junus Inscription, 

I R 43, column 1, line 7, where we read, am&lu A-ra-mi, * the 
people of Ai4mu ; ’ and III R, plate 8, line 38, where we read, 
far mat A-rtt-mu. In the Tablet of Tiglathpileser 11, II R, 
plate 67, line 74, we have it written mdt A-ri-m4. 

nn, Gen. X, 15; that Syrian land which borders on its 
west side on Mesopotamia, and is separated from it by the 
Euphi-atee. Its Cuneifoim name ffatti occurs frequently in 
the Insoriptiona Paiticularly interesting is the tablet in 
I R, plate 48, where are mentioned the twenty-two kings of 
gat-ti (rif: •-HH) were bound to pay tribute to the king 
of Assyria. The cliief towns of Qatti are:— 

Isaiah x, 9, generally identified with Kiptc^viov, 
t.s., Circesium, a fortified town at the junction of the Habor 
and Euphrates, on the right bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
Tulbarsip (whose present name is Biredjik, and whose 
Cuneiform name Tul-bursi-ip occurs in the Monolith Inscrip¬ 
tions of Shalmaneser II, column 2, 14, III R, 7). Gaa'pcamt 
is its name in Assumazirpal, colmnn 3, lines 69 and 70; it is 
written Gar (V) - ga - mw ( giT) ; but in the Inscription 
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of TiglatLpileser I, column 5, line 49, its name is written 
Kar-ga-mii. Carchemisli is represented to-day by the ruins 

of 6irb&8, on the right bank of the Euphrates- 

• 

2 Kings xviii, 34; Isaiah x, 9; Jeremiah xlix, 23, 
situated not far from ITamftth; its Cuneifonn name is 
Ai-padda; it is situated on the present uninhabited ruins 
Tel-Ei-fad, about twelve miles noi-th of Aleppo. Vuluii'firi 
went up agiunst the land Aipiadda, 806 B.O. The name is 
also given in the Canon History, II K 52, 166, 303, and often. 
(See further, Kiepert in Z. D. M. Q., Vol. XXV, p. 655.) 

non, Num. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 8, a larg^ Syrian royal 
city on the River Orontes; since the time of the Soleucidae 
called Epiphauia; named in Amos vi, 2 rfS"l Cuneiform 

name = Hcmattu (II R 53, 37). 

pte'l, Damascus, a royal town on the River Chrysoras, 
named in the Inscriptions Dimaska (II R 53, fragment 4, 
lino 56; and in fragment 3, line 68, and often). The second 
radical c is never doubled in Assyrian. It has also another 
name, winch marks it as the town of asses, viz., Xa imeriSu: 
imeru means ‘ an ass.’ In Arabic its name is Dimaslpi. 

includes in the Old Testament both Phoenicia and 
Palestine; tliis district in the Liscriptions, particularly the 
part bordering on the coast, bears the name mat Afyxrri, 
i.e., the West Land. Canaan has the name Gan-a-na or Kan- 
a-na. Its chief towns are:— ' 

pTS, Gen. X, 15; here spoken of as the first-born son 
of Canaan. The Cuneiform name of tlie town is <S£dMnu; 
and in the Inscriptions we read of a great and small Sidon 
(Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, IR 37-42, column 2, 
line 38, where we read, alu l^-du-un-mu ralt-u ahi 
fibril, i.e., Sidon the great, Sid6n the less). Cf. n3."l pT!?, 
in Joshua xi, 8; also in I R 35, line 12, we read of a land 
Si-du-nu. Its present name is Saida. 
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1 Kings xvii, 9,10; Obadiah, 20 = Sarepta; Cunei¬ 
form name is Sctr-rx-4p~tu (^Sariptu), a Phoenician town lying 
between Tjto and ^idOn (Prism Insaiption of Sennacherib, 
ir, 89). Fi-om tliis inscription we gather that tlie As^rian 
monarch began his famous march in the north and went 
southwarda Sanptu can then be no otlier than Sarepta, 
Zarpath (see Kiepert’s Map of Palestine), which lies on tho 
coast between Tyre and §i<i6n. It is the little village of tho 
present day called Sarfend. 

Tyre; in the Inscriptions Sur-ru (see Shalmaneser II, 
Inscription in HI R, plate 5, No. 6), where the people of Tyre 
are called ^r-ra-a-a, iji., Suirfl. The name SuiTU occurs in 
the Inscription No. 1 of plate 35m I R, line 12. C/. also 

I R 48, Inscription of Esoihaddon, an inscription which is 
veiy important geographically, line 2, where we mad, mat 

t.«., the land of §urru (Tyre). Arabic name = 

now f Cuneiform name^AIi^u. (Priam Inscrip¬ 
tion of Sennacherib, column 2, line 40, where we read 
Ak-ku-u). Arabic name = . 

nch, Joshua six, 29; in Assyrian U-Stir^ i.e., Ufu. 
(Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, U, 40.) It is a town in 
the tribe of Asher, and according to its position in the list of 
places mentioned in this inscription, must lie north of 
Achzib and south of Sarepta, 

Joshua xix, 29, is Achzib, a town lying between 
Tyre and Akko. Written in the Priam Inscription, 2, 40, 
alu Ak-ti-hu Present name is Ecdtppa. 

Gen. X, 17, has been generally identified with 
Arkeh, at tlie north-west foot of Lebanon, between Tripolis 
and Antaradus, one pai-asang from the sea (see the “ Com¬ 
mentary of Kalisch," p. 272). It lies fifteen miles north of 
Tripolis, and is known to-day by the name of Irka, Its 
Cunetfoim name is Arjfd (mentioned in the Fragmentary 
Inscription of Tiglathpileser II, in III R 10, No. 2, line 2). 
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■’^^2, Gen. x, 18; about twenty-four miles south-east of 
Antaradus, near the river Eleutherus, and known by the 
name <Sim^ra. Its Cuneiform name is Simirra (mentioned in 
the same line as Ar^ III R 10, No. 2, line 2; and also in 
Fragment 3 on the same page, line 35). 

Palestine. 

(a) . The Kingdom of Israel has the Cuneiform name 
BitrHumria, or BU-IJvmrl, i.e., ‘ the house of Omri;' also 
mat 'ffumri, ‘ the land of Omri. In III R 10, No. 2, line 6, we 
read, mat bit Ifu-tim-ri-a. In the inscription from the palace 
of BarkO-nirai-i, I R 35, we read, line 12, mat Huraim-ri-i. 
The other Cuneiform name of Israel is Serial, which occurs 
on the Monolith Insciiption of Shalmaneser II, in JIT R 
(plates 7 and 8), plate 8, column 2, line 92, where the line 
begins, mat Sir-'-la-a-a, Le., mat Sir'Id, ‘the land of the 
Israelites.' Its chief towns are:— 

]'^'1pilj,in LXX Xaiutpeia, once written "Zefifipdiv (1 Kings 
xvi, 24). Its Cuneiform name is Samerina (II R 53, No. 4, 
line 1); and in Tiglathpileser II Inscription (II R 9, line 50) 
we read, “ the city of the Sor-me-ri-na-a-a,” !.«, of the people 
of Samerina, i.e., Samaria. Also the name &imsimuruna, not 
Usimuruna. {See Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, column 2, 
47, where we read, ‘the city of the Sam-d-mUf-rur-na-OHi') 

pEM, 1 Samuel xxix, 1; Cuneiform name = (11R 53, 

39a); it is the Aphels: which lies north-west from JezreeL 

also p'lJp = Megiddo; in the south-west part of 
the plain of Esdi’aelon, and lying south-west of Aphek, 
the present ruins of Le^^n (Legis). Its Cuneiform names 
are (1) MagadQ, (IT R 53, Fragment 3, line 56, viz., 
Morga-dn-u), and (2) Meugidd (II R 53, Fragment 4, line 58, 
viz., Ma-girdu-d). 

(b) . The Kingdom of Judah, has the Cuneiform 

name mdt Ja-d^. {See Nebi-Junus Inscription, I R 43, 
column 1, line 15; and often in the Inscriptions after the 
younger Tiglathpileser.) Its chief towns are:— 
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K’ri ptrpetaum for oVtft"!'. 


Cuneiform name 


is Ur-aa-li-iin-mu, Le., Ursalirnmu (Prism Inscription of 
Sennacherib, column 3, line 8). We have the same consonants 
in the Hebrew as in the AasyrLon, except that 0 takes the 
place of D- Tliis occurs often, and I mention it in order 
that the reader may gather for himself the examples which 
occur. The present name of Jerusalem is El-Kuds. 


or WiSJ, Ezra iii, 7; Jonah i, 3. Cuneiform name is 
Ja-ap-pu-u, ie., Jappu (Prism Inscription, column 2, line Gfi). 
Observe the long m at the end, con'esponding to the Hebrew 
Kholcm; present name = Jafa. 

ri'’^ Joshua XV, 51 = Beth-Dagon. Cuneiform name 
=iBit-Dagdna (Prism Insciiption, column 2, line 65). Lies 
south-east of Jafa, i.«., Joppa. This is not the Beth-Dagon 
mentioned in Joshua xix, 27, sittiated near Accho, in tlie tribe 
of Asher, but the town in Philiatsea, situated on the rood 
leading from Joppa to Jerusalem. Tliis is evident from its 
place in the list of towns mentioned in the inscription. The 
reader observes that the meaning of the name of the place is 
“the house of the god Dagon.” Observe, then, how the 
name of the god is given by the Assyrian scribe, thus, 
Dagdna, Present name is BGt-Dedjan. 

pnn 'llj, Joshua xix, 45 = BenG-bera]^, in the tribe of 
Dan, south-east of Joppa. Cuneiform name = Ba-tM-ora- 
Bar-ia, ie., Banu-Bar^ (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 66). 
Present name = Ibn-lbral^ 

2 Kings xviii, 14 = Lachiah. Cuneifonn name = 
Jjoiitu. Probably it is the present Umm-el-L&kis, on the 
border of Philistaea, in the south-west corner of Judah, on 
the road from Gaza to Jerusalem. plate 7, No. J. 

and Joshua xix, 44, xxi, 23; Cuneifonn 

name = Al-ta-^ (Prism Inscription, II, line 76). It is a 
town which lay between Eki-on and Timnah. 
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“llsn, Joshua KV, 23 = Hazor; not the town inNaphtali 
nor in Benjamin, but oue of the two in the tribe of Judah, 
and it must be sought for in the neighbourhood of Joppa. 
Assyrian name = A-pu-j'u (Prism Inscription, column 2, 
line ()6). 

ntiSs, Phih'strea, Gen. x, 14; Isaiah xiv, 29. Cunei¬ 
form name = Palaatii or Pilistu. (^See line 12 in I R 35, 
which I have before quoted, where we read at the end, mat 
Pa-la-as-tu.) We read in this lino of the lands of 5^rru 
•(Tjre), ^d'Anu (Sidon), Humrl (Omri), Ud&mu (Edom), and 
Palattu (Philistaaa). Also mentioned in II R 52. Obaeiwe 
line 40, where we read, Sa al Kal-lyi a-na mat PmS-tu. 

Its chief towns ai-e:— 

Elcron, the most northerly of the Philistine towns. 
In tiie LXX it is ’AKxapuv. Cuneiform name = Am-kai'-ru-ma 
(Prism Inscription, column 3, line 1; cf. also IRplate 48, line 5, 
where we read, ItHfu Sar AivrKar^ima). The Assyrian form 
of the name, Amkarruna = Akkamina, is to be compared with 
the Greek form. Present name = ‘ Akir.’ 

“Tilll'N, Ashdod; Cuneiform name = (Prism In¬ 

scription, column 2, line 51, where we read of the people 
Aa-du-da-a-a) ; also in line 7 of I R 48, we read of a king 
Nu-milku, of the city As-du-dL Present name = Esdfld. 
(Hebrew lias Q? and Assyrian D ) 

, Judges xiv, 19 = Timnah. Cuneiform names = 
Tamnd (Prism Inscription, column 2, line 83) and Tamwnd. 
Lies south-east of Ekron and east of Ashdod. Present 
name = Tibne. 

Ascalon; Cuneiform name = la-Tfa-al-lu^na, i.e;, 
la^lwna (Prism Inscription, column 2, lines 58 and 63). Also 
mentioned in I R 48, line 4, where we read of Mitinti, king 
of the dty la-l^-lu-na. On II R 67, lino 61 (Inscription of 
Tiglathpileser H), the name is written Aa-ka-lu-na. 

. njV, Gaza; Cuneiform names = (Prism Inscrip¬ 

tion, column 3, line 20, we read alu Ha-zi-ti), Uazz^i 
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(Tiglathpileser II Inscription in III R 10, No. 2, line 9, 
wliere we read Ha-az-zu-tu), and HazzAtu. In I R 48, line 4, 
its name is Ha-si-tu {Haziti is genitive case). The Ayin in 
Hebrew is, as is well known, of two kinds, one corresponding 
to the Arabic ^(‘Ain), the other corresponding to ^CGain). 
The y in niy corresponds to the Arabic ^ This is hcio 
represented by the Assyrian ^ us., n. 

Before going on to the geography of Egypt, I shall add 
a promiscuous list of a few hnpoi'tant places. 

1. and DIN; in line 12,1 R 35, the reader remem¬ 
bers the name m&t T^-dvrmu; in the Prism Inscription, column 2, 
line 54, we read of a king Arammu, king of the land of the 
U-durvmrma-or-a, i.e., of the people of Udflmu. 

“TTlN = Arvad; Cfuneiform name = A-rtt-da (Prism Inscrip¬ 
tion, column 2, line 49). The inscription does not help 
us to decide where Arvad was situated. (See Delitzsch's 
“ Paradies," p. 281.) 

I'lSy, or more frequently '3^ Cuneiform name = 
Bit-Anvruinu (Piism Inscription, column 2, line 52, has Bit- 
Am-ma-na-a-a, where Amm&nA denotes the people of the 
tribe of which Ammon was the founder). In V R, column 7, 
line 110, we read of a city BU-Ammia-m, where Amm&ni is 
genitive case after Bit 

Moab; Cuneiform names =:Ma’bu, Mdbu, and Mu'dhu. 
Prism Inscription has mdt Ma'-ba-a-a, i.«., the land of the 
people of Ma’bu. In V R, column 7, line 112, its name is 
Mu’-d-ba. It is to be observed that in Assyrian as in Hebrew 
the middle radical is a guttural. 

Egypt 

The Semitic name of Egypt is D.*'T^, Nowhere 

in the Egyptian monuments docs this name occur. As to the 
various ways of explaining this word, I refer the reader to 
Gesenius’s Dictionary, or any other large Hebrew lexicon. 
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In tte naiTower sense of tke word is Lower Egypt. 

In the Inscriptions the con-espondmg name is (see V R, 

iVimals of Assnrbsnipal, column 1, line 59, and often). In the 
two-lined idscription No. 4, in I R 48, we read as follows:— 
mat A ssw'-a^iddina sar kiSSdti sar nuit Assiir 
indr-ii Muf-sxir mati Kivsi 

land of Esarhaddon, Idng of multitudes, king of Assyria, 
of the land Mumu-, of the land Kusu. 

The name also occurein No. 5, lino 4, at the end. Mupm' 
is the name given to Lower Egypt. Its later Cuneiform 
name is Mirir. Arabic name is Misr. 

Isaiah xi, 11; Jeremiah xliv, 15, is the name for 
Upper Egypt. In Isaiah xi, 11, we have the thi’ee names 
Miffl-aim, PathrSs, and Kush together. Pathros in old Egyptian 
is pe-to-rh, t.e., the land of the South (so Professor Franz 
Delitzsch in his “Commentary"). In I R 48, No. 6, lines 4 
and 5, we road, iarrdni mat Mu^sur mat mat 

Kursi, i.e., “ Itings of the land Musur, of the land of Patmxisu 
(Patinos), of the land of Kusu” (ly’D). Here the Assyrian 
and the Hebrew have D in the name of Patinos. 

tL^3, ^Ethiopia. Musur is in the north, south of it is 
Pathros, and south of Pathros is Kush. Cuneiform name = 
Kusu (see on also in V R, column 1, line 67, and 

often). The Babylonians name it Kdiu, t.«., the daik-coloured 
race, from kvua, the Assyi-ian for ‘ black.’ 

The chief towns of Egypt ai-e:— 

Num. xiii, 22; Isaiah xix, 11; Ps. Ixxviii, 12, 43 = 
Tania It has two names in the Cuneiform Insciiptions. 
(1) ^nu (a guttui-al as middle radical), see Assarbanipal, V R, 
column 1, line 91. (2) 5a’nu (ditto, column 1, 96). It lies 
between the Ostium Sebennytieum and the Ostium Pelusiacum 
of the Nile. 

Gen. xli, 50, the well-known city of the Sun, with the 
Greek name Hehopolis; the city On, situated a few miles 
north of Memphis, called by Assurbanipal tjnu. 
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^lb, Hosea ix, 65 in Isaiah xix, 3; Jeremiah iii, 6 , P|5 = 
= Memphis; on the western bank of the Nile, south of 
Cairo. Present name among the Copts is Menfi. Cuneiform 
name = Mempi (Assurbauipal, V K, column 1, l&ies 60, 90, 
and often), i.e,, M 6 -im-pi or Mi-im-pL Arab. = . . 


Nb, Ezekiel xxx, 14, 16, and Mb, Nahum iii, 8 , is 
the old town of Tebcn or Thebes. Cuneiform name = JVTu 
(Assurbauipal, V R I, 88 , line 109, and often). In this inscrip¬ 
tion we are told that the king Tir^akah, who was in Memphis, 
heard of tlio defeat of his army, abandoned the city, and fled 
into Thebes {Ni-). Thefirat character = ni, and the second 
character is the usual one for a guttural. 

M’lDi third son of Ham; his descendants are named along 
with Kush and Mifraim in Nalium iii, 9. The Egyptologists 
identify Pflt with Punt: according to Ebers, Arabic nomadic 
tribes tributary to Egypt. On the Darius Inscription of 
Nakshi Rustam, along with Kufi is mentioned a people Pu-u-ta, 
i.e., Pfita, and probably the same as Put in Nahum. 

There still remain a few names to which I wish to draw 
the reader’s attention. They are the following: — 

= Elam = Susiano, and in Gen. x, 22, mentioned 


as the first son of Shem. Its Cuneiform name is ElanUu, 
mostly witten ideographically, and sometimes syllabically 
(thus, S-lam-tu). It is generally represented by the characters 
and from these it is clear that the name means 
highland. The first chaiactei' is the ideogi-aph for Slamu, 
‘ high;’ and the tliird for (Y^N), ‘land;’ the second has 
the syllabic value ma. Its Akkadian name is Ellama. Its 
chief town is Nehemiah, i, 1 , Daniel, viii, 2 ; Cuneiform 
name = &uSdn. (See Assurbanipal, V R, column 7, line 1.) 

rh , mentioned as the foui-th son of Shem = the Lydians. 
Cimeifoim name Ltiddu. In V R, column 2, line 95, we read 
of Gyges, king of the land of Lu-ud-di. 

Plit, Job, i, 1, lies north-east of Edom, in North Arabia, 
perhaps in the wilderness of Arabia, east of Palestine. Its 
Cuneiform name = Uezu. 
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tSTjW., a province of Annenia (2 Kings xix, 37), identified 
■with Hara-haraithi, ‘the mountain of mountains.’ In the 
Babylonian Inscriptions its oldest name is UraS^u; among the 
Assyrians it was called Urartu (jsetf V R, x, 40, where the line 
reads, ‘Saduri, king of 'the land Ur-ar-ti,’ t.e., Ararat). On 
the Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser U, discovered by Mr. Rassam 
at Balawat, column 3, line 3, we read of the land U-i'a-ar-'ti. 
(See the paper by Mr. Pinches in the “ Tnvnsactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeeologj',” Vol. VII, Part 1, 1880.) 

DID = Persia, Pemans; Cuneiform name = Parsu. In the 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cynis, obverse, 
column 2, line 15, we road of Cjtus, king of the land Par-su. 
In I R, 35, a plate I have often refen-ed to in this geography, 
line 8, we read the names of several lands, viz., Mu-un-na, 
Par-sv^a, Al-lab-ri-a, Ab-da-da-na. The word Pansua is here 
in accusative case, governed by a verb meaning ‘to conquer, 

O"* 

to take possession of.’ Pansu-a = Persia. Arabic = . 

*’30, Jeremiah, li, 27, a province of Armenia; Cuneiform 
name = Mannu. In the Historical Canon, II R, 53, we read, 
ana mat Afan-na-a-a, “to the land of the Mannu people;” us also 
in the same canon, ana Mad-oro, “to the Medes.” The pointing 
of •'"TO in Hebrew is '’TO 5 “^7 “O* have been pointed at 
some time or other in the same way ? 

Here I close the list, and the reader desirous of further 
information, I would refer to the works of Schi’ader, “Die 
Keilinschriften und das sdte Testament,” 2nd edition, 1883, 
a translation of which into English is now in course of 
preparation; and DeUtzsch, “Wo lag das Parodies ?” 


t 
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BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


References to the Kings of Israel and Judah in tho 
Inscriptions:— 

l«t .—Kxngs of Israel, 

(а) . Oinri, whose Assyiian name is Humri (Hebrew = 

mentioned in the Inscription of Shalmaneser II 
(858-823 B.O.), in his accormt of his victory over Bazael 
(Assyrian name= and Hebrew = 2 Kings 

viii, 15) of Damascus. See III R 5, No. 6, where we read at 
tiro close of this little inscription, the first discovery of tho 
late George Smith, maddtti ia mat Sur-ra-a-a mat Si-dtssxa-a-a 
Sa f Ja-fira apil am-^ar, i,e,, “the tribute of the 

land of the Tyrians, of the land of the Sidonians, of Jehu 
son of Omii, I received.” The reader will also remember 
that Israel is called by the Ass^Tians tndt Jfwnrt, ‘ the land of 
OmrL’ (See Geography.) Obseive that the Hebi'ew y is 
represented in Assyrian by J in Omii’s name. 

(б) . Ahab: Hebrew iNHW, ‘brother of the father;’ 
Cuneiform name is Ahthhu, mentioned in the Inscription of 
Shalmaneser II, Ill R, plate 8, column 2, line 91, where we 
read as follows: &e im£ri-stt 700 nariabati 700 bit-^al-lu 10,000 
fdli ia Ir-lixirliri ni mdtJ-mat-a-a 2,000 narJkabdti 10,000 fdbx ia 
A-^d-ab-bu, i.e., “ of Damascus ; 700 chariots, 700 magazines, 
10,000 men of ( = bclon^g to) Irchnldn of Hamath, 2,000 
chariots, 10,000 men of ( = belonging to) Ahab.” Aliab is 
here named in connection with the battle of Karkara 
(854 B.C.), where there were twelve Syro-Phoenidan kiug^ 
engaged against Shalmaneser, one of whom was Ahab. 
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Jehn = Cuneiform name=Ja-M-rt; mentioned 

along with Hazaol of Damascus in the passage cited about 
Oraii. The inscription relates liow Shalmaneser, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, 840 B.C., crossed the Etiphrates, 
defeated Hazaol, captured 16,000 waniora, together with 
their weapons, took 1,221 war-chariots, shut Hozael up in 
Damascus, destroyed his parks, marched as far as the 
mountains of the land of Ham-in, and laid waste cities 
without number. And last of all ho speaks of the tribute 
which the people of Tyre and Sidon and Jehu paid him. 

(d). Menahcm = DHilp, 2 Kings xv, 17—23; Cimeifonn 
name is MeniJjimmu; mentioned in the 3rd fi-aginent of 
Tiglathpileser II (III R 9, line 50), where we read his name 
thtis: al Sa-me-H-norO-a, i.e., “Menahcra of the 

city of the people of Samerina,” i.e., Samaria. Mr. Rodwell’s 
translation in the “Records of the Past,” Vol. V, page 48, 
line 2, does not help the reader to see that ‘Samirinai’ is 
Samaria. The a-a at tlie end of the proper nouns always 
denotes the people of the city to whose name these letters are 
added. Menahem is also mentioned on the famous Prism 
Inscription of Sennocherili, column 2, line 47, as 
Sam-n-mu^a-^iOra-a, i.e., “ M6nhimm6 of Samax-ia." He hei-o 
appeals as a Tossal of Sennacherib. 

(c). Peka^ = nj^: Cuneiform name = Pa-ka-^u (the same 
consonants as in Hebrew, viz., HpS); mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser H (III R 10, fragment 2, line 28). Tiglathpileser 
came into the land of Peka^, conquered the northern districts 
of Israel, took their inhabitants away to Assyria, and Hoshea 
“he appointed over them.” In 2 Kings xv, 29, Tiglathpileser 
is named as king of Assyria; while in v, 19, Pul is named as 
the king. Both names refer to the same person, for there was 
no other king of Assyria at this time but Tiglathpileser II 
(745-727 B.O.). 

(/). HoSea = 5?tb^r!, 2 Kings xv, 30, whose Cuneifonn 
name is Ausi’, is also mentioned by Tiglathpileser TI (III R 
10, fragment 2, line 28), where we read, A net’ ana eairdti ana 

E 2 
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SH-Hitrnu as-hm, i.e., “Hosliea to the kingdom ovei* them I 
appointed.” “ Ten talents of gold, one thousand of silver, I 
received from them” (the people) “as their tribute, and to 
the land of Assyria I sent.” In Assyrian this name"is written 
with Dj in Hebrew wth ffi. 

2nd .—Kings of Judah. 

(o). Aznriali, 2 Kings xv, 2 = in 2 Cbron. xxii, 6 

Cuneiform name = Azrijaii: is also mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser IT, who made "war against Azariah about 739 
B.O. The Inscription, viz.. Ill R, page 9, No. 2, is very much 
broken, so that no continuoris extract can be given. line 4 
reads, Ai-ri-ja-ai mdt JorVrdi ina, &o., i.e., “Azariah, king of 
Judah in, <tc.in fragment 3, h'ne 9, in the same page, his 
name reads As-ri-a-a-ii. The biblical date of this king is 
808-757 B.O., which clashes with the date we should take 
from the Inscriptions. 

(b) . Ahaz, 2 Kings xvi, 2 = THN (biblical date is 742- 
727 B.O.). Cuneiform name = Jirajaru; also mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser II, after 731 B.o. See II R 67, line 61, where 
we read Ja-u-^-zi mdt Ja-u-da-a-a. 

(c) . Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi, 2 Chron. wriii = ; 

mentioned in the Annals of Esarhaddon and in the Annals of 
Assurbanipal under the name Mmase. In the Annals of 
Esarhaddon, III R 16, column v, lines 12, 13, we read, 
ad-ki-6-ma iat-rdni mdt HaUti u 6-Ur tihamii Ba-’a-h iar mdt 
Sur^ MS-na-ai-S Xar al Ja-4-di, i.e., “I assembled the kings of 
Syria and (of the lands) beyond the sea, Baal king of Tyre, 
Manasseh king of Judah.” These two lines are also the first 
two lines in the impoiiant Inscription I R 48, No. 1. Menase 
is here a vassal of the Assyrian king. As in many other proper 
names, we have here again the Samech in Assyrian for the 
Hebrew Shin. 

(d) . Hezekiah = njiTlO oJid Cuneiform name is 

IfazaMjan: mentioned in the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib, 
column 2, lino 71, where we read, cmm HQrza-kirjar4 mdt 
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Jd^-da-a-Of i.fi., “to Hezekiak, king of the land of Judah.” In 
column 3, lines 11 and 29, his name is witten 
The following is briefly the Bihlical aceovint of the war 
between Sennacherib and Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii, 3, 19 sqq.: 
Sennacherib came up against aU the fenced cities of Judah 
and took them. Hezekiah sends to Sennacherib to Lachish, 
with the prayer that he should withdraw on the payment of 
a tribute. Sennacherib agrees to tins; receives 300 talents of 
silver and 30 talents of gold, all the silver in Jahveh’s house, 
and the king’s house : yet ho withdraws not. He sends three 
officers, viz., the Tartan, Rabshakeh, and the Rabsaris, to 
Hezekiah to make certain proposals. They return to find 
their lord at Lachish, but on the point of besieging Libnah. 
Tir^akah, king of .^tliiopia, comes out against Sennacherib; 
Sennacherib shall not enter Jerusalem nor shoot an arrow 
into the city. 

The Inscription Account .—Sennacherib tells us: On hid 
third compaign in 701 B.O., he marched towards the Western 
Land, conquered the Phoenician towns, subdued Ascalon and 
advanced against E^on. The Elkronitos had dethroned and 
chained their king Psdiah, who was on his way to Assyria, and 
then had gone over to Hezekiah, king of Judah. The princes 
and people of El^ron gave over Padiah to Hezekiah. They did 
their dark deed with a feeling of hostility towards Assyria; 
and afterwards the recollection of what they had done caused 
them to fear. The kings of Egypt and of ^dHtliiopia, with their 
forces, came to aid the people of E^on against Assyiio, and 
within sight of the town of Eltekeh the decisive battle was 
fought. “ With the help of ASSur my lord,” says Sennacherib, 
“with them I fought, and caused their overthrow.” The 
chief men belonging to Egypt and .Ethiopia are taken alive 
in the midst of the battle. Eltekeh and Timnah are besieged 
and taken, and their spoils carried away. He moves north¬ 
wards towards Ekron, puts to death the princes and chief 
priests who had handed over the faithful Padiah in chains to 
Hezekiah- Their bodies are suspended on stakes round the 
city. He counts as spoil the people who had rebelled against 
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him, and those who had not rebelled he commanded to be 
spared. Padiah is taken out of Jenisolem, whither he had 
been brought when handed over by the rebel princes to 
Hezekiab, and is set again on his foimei' tlirone. ‘Hezeldah, 
who had assisted the rebels, Sennacherib now proceeds to 
punish. The king of Judah ought not to have received as 
prisoner a Icing who was faithful to Assyria, who was “ lord of 
the agreement and the oath of Assyria; ” he had not sub¬ 
mitted to the yoke of Sennacherib, and so the Assyiion 
monarch takes from the king of Judah forty-six of his sti’ong 
cities, castles, smaller towns witliout number, 200,150 people, 
small and great, male and female; horses, bullocks, asses, 
camels, oxen, sheep without number, he carries away to 
Assyria. Hezekiah himself he shuts up “like a bfrd in a cage” 
in Jerusalem, his royal city. He binds towers round about 
the city, and blocks up the great gate so that the besieged 
cannot escape. The ruined cities he hands over to Mitinti, 
king of Ashdod, Padiah, king of Ekrou, and Silli-bfil, king of 
Gaza, who were faithful in their allegiance to him. Hezeldah 
is overwhelmed with the fearful splendour of the majesty of 
Sennacherib. The workmen and the coloured soldiers whom 
he had brought into Jerusalem to fortify it he now ordem 
to carry tribute into NineveJi, the Assyrian royal city, viz., 

30 talents of gold and 800 talents of silver, glass.large 

precious stones, couches of ivory, fixed thrones of ivoiy, skins 
of elephants, teeth of elephants, eiu wood, ku wood (each of 
these in abundance), his daughter, the women of his palace, 
the nure and narati (some scliolars explain these as the mole 
and female musicians, but as I doubt the correctness of this 
explanation, I leave the words untranslated); and to do 
homage to Sennacherib he sends his envoy. 

Let us compare these two accounts: Sennacherib tells 
us why he went up against Hezekiah, viz., because he had 
received in chains of iron the faithful Padiah, king of E^-on, 
from his rebellious subjects. Tliere is no mention of this in 
the Bible. There is also no mention of the town of Lachish 
in the Inscription accoimt. The tribute was sent to Lachiah 
according to the Bible, and according to the Inscription to 
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Nineveh. The non-mention of Lachiah by the Assyrian scribe 
is, as Mr. Fox-Talbot explains, an omission arising from the 
brevity of the Assyrian nairative. 

The Biblical account speaks of 30 talents of gold and 
300 tsilents of silver; the Inscription of 30 of gold and 
800 of silver. Fox-Talbot regna'ds this as “an error in the 
manuscripts.” It is, however, imnocessaiy to suppose that 
there is an error here at all. Brandis, in his work called 
“ Dos Miinzmass- und Gewichts-wesen in Vorderasien bis auf 
Alexander don Giosson,” Berlin, 18GG, says, in page 101, that 
the Assyrian silver talent weighed 16-830 kilogi-ammes; on 
page 103 he says that the Hebrew silver talent weighed 
43-650. Thus the silver talents of the two coimtriea stood 
to one another in the proportion of 8 to 3. This, then, 
reconefles the seeming contradiction of the two accounts. 
On page 98 of this same work he writes: “ The comparison 
of the two accounts" [the one in the Bible and the one 
given by Sennacherib*] “ is in the highest degree interesting, 
inasmuch as it sliows that the Hebrews reckoned according 
to tlie Assyrian </old talent, but according to a different silver 
talent, which stood to the Assyi-ian in the proportion of 8 to 3.” 

Tii-^a^ah, mentioned in the Biblical account, is the third 
king of the XXVth dynasty. Sennacherib speaks of him in 
his Annals, and liis name, Tarl^u, frequently occurs in the 
Annals of Assurbanipal. C/l V R, column 1, line 53, where 
we read, Tar-ku, king of Musur and Kusu. See also lines 78,83, 
and often. 


Nebuchadnezzar and his Successors. 

Nebuchadnezzar. This name is written in two ways in 
the Bible, viz.: (1) (Jeremiah xxi, 2, and often), 

whiclr coiTesponds to the Babylonian mode of writing the 
name, viz., NabiUrkudurri-usur. (2) (2 Kings xxiv, 

1 , and often). The Babylonian name shows that they knew 
the name with a Resh after the Daleth, and not with a Nun. 


* Tbete wordi ia bncketa are iaterted bj- me. 
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In 1 R, plate 65, his name is written in foil, Nurbi-um^ku-dvrur- 
ri-Ct-ftt-ttr, i.e^ “Nebo, protect the landmark.” Nal/&, is the 
god Nebo; kudurru = ‘ a landmark ufur is the Imperative 
Mood of nofdru, ‘to protect.’ In a new fragment of 
Nebuchadnezzar III, written in the Babylonian character, 
and published by Mr. Pinches in the “ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Arohajology,” Vol. VII, Part 2, 1881, we 
find on the obverse side, line 13, written ideogi'aphically, 
NabH-iudiari-ufur. According to the Egibi Tablets his 
date is 604-561 B.O. 

TT^ Evil-Merodach (2 Kings xxv, 27) ; first 

known on the Inscriptions through the Egibi Tablets, which 
the late George Smith purchased at Baghdad. He was the 
only son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, and has tho Baby¬ 
lonian name AmSUMarduk, i.e., Merodach’s man. Merodach 
is the well-known Babylonian god Marduk. The date of this 
king is 561-558 B.O. 

Jeremiah xxxix, 3 = NergalSarezer, son of 
BiJrium-iihm, and son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar. His name 
in I R, plate 67, line 1, reads Nergal-Sar-iirfu~iir gar B&bUi, i.e., 
Nergal-gar-vfur, king of Babylon. His name moans ‘ Nergal, 
pi'otect the king.’ His date is 558-554 B.O. 

Nahtmaid, i.e^ ‘Nebo is exalted’ (natdM = Arab, j. In 

I R, plate 68, column 2, line 19, we read, NcJm^cdd 

gdr m&t Bdhilif ” myself, Nabunaid, king of Babylon.” 
Under Iris rule, 544-537 B.a, Babylon was conquered- Daniel, 
chapter 5, tells us that Babylon was conquered under King 
Belshazzar. In this same inscription, lines 24-26, we read, 
« ga Belv^ar^ufur aplu rig-tu-ii si-it lib-bi-ta, “ and of 
Belshazzar, my eldest son, the ofispiing of my body.” The 
words, “ the son of the king,” are constantly used in the 
annals written in the time of Cyrus. Belshazzar was com¬ 
mander of the army in Akkad. Josephus speaks of Belshazzar 
“ whom the Babylonians called Nabonidus.” It seems certain, 
therefore, that Belshazzar never reigned, and that his name 
only appears in the Bible because the Jews confounded him 
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with his father, (See Josephus, “Antiquities,” Book 10, 
chapter xi, § 2.) We read in the inscription contaming an 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, published by 
Mr. Pinches in the “ Ti-ansactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archojology,” VoL VI, Part 1, 1880, “ The seventh year the 
king was in Teva; the son of tlie king, the great men and 
liis soldiers (wore) in Akkad, &c.” Often on this inscription 
occurs tlie words ajjil iarri, ‘ the son of the king.’ Though 
Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, is not once mentioned by 
name, it is evidently he who is meant when the ‘son of 
the Iring,’ who was with the army in Akkad, is spoken of. 

ttrj3, Ezra i, (.538-529 B.O.) = Cjtus; Cuneiform names = 
Kurds, Kw'raSu, Kurin, &c. On a ternujotta cylinder of Cyi-us, 
brought by Mr. Rassam from the excavations at Babylon, we 
have the genealogy of the great king, and am account of the 
capture of Babylon by him. On lines 20 and 21 the genealogy 
of Cyrus is given, and here the name is ■svritten Ku-ra-ai. On 
the first line of the obvenso of the inscription his name is 
Ku^ai. 

= Darius, son of Hystaspes (Ezra iv, 5; Haggai i; 
Zechar. i, 1); Cuneiform names = Da-rUia-mus, Da-ri-ia-ui, 
JDcMV^nxt-iu, &c. 

Ahasuerus, of the Book of Esther, generally 
identified with Xerxes, has Cuneiform name IJiii'avSa. 

Ezra, 5, 14, &c. = Artaxerxes; Cuneiform 
names = ArtaJdatsu and Artakiaau. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note 1,—The student maj consult with great profit a work 
by Professor Kaulen, of Bonn, entitled, “ Assyrien uml 
Babylonien nach don neuesten Eutdockungen:” Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 2ud edition, 1882. We refer him particularly 
to chapter vi, which ti’eats of the decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

Note 2 .—On see Delitzach’s “ Wo lag das Paradies ?” 

p. 182; and on and 800 the same work, 
pp. 233, tqq. 


Since writing the above Essay, I learn from my friend 
Mr. Pinches tliat cei'toiu texts, evidently written at an early 
epoch, show the proper use of the cases, viz.;— 

Nominative = Genitive = »(m); Accusative = a(m). 


TABLET OF ASS U R B AN I PAL, 

RECORDING THE FLIGHT OF ELAMITE PRINCES TO ASSYRIA. 


Obverse oe First Side. (K, 2867.) 

1. T -HF -4 5: n 

a-na-ku D.P. AS8ur - bani - pal sar . 

/ yi »furl>anij>al king . 

2 . ^ ^rr T -Hh 4 -V ^ ^ --[V] 

Kb - bi D.P. ASSur - - iddina iar mat ASfiur . 

proceedinp from the body of Emrhaddon, king of Assyria . 

lib - bal - bal D.P. Sin - a{)S - irba (?). 

offspiing of Sennachet'ib . 

4 - -HF- -’ 5 =Tn tyrr r <M= ty yy] 

iia ASSnr Uu B61u il&ni iS - di m knssi . 

the god Assur, the god Bel, the gods the foundation of the throne . 

s- ->f trET tyyy 15^ -+ y-- ^y- y»*^ <iej ^y 

Uu B61it tunmu ilibii rabflti ki - ma ummii . . 
the goddess Biltis, mother of the great gods, like the mother . . 

6. «< *y - 5^ I -7" <IEy tyy -::y t^T ii 

Uu Sin Uu Samas ina an-ni-Sn-nn lri-6-ni ar^n - A ifi - ta ... 

the god Sin, the god Samas in their grace continual, month .. 

« 

7. ►+ c:^T -rmr- -hf-t— v <m -.ht -et 

Uu Mai-duk apkalli d&ni Ba ki - bit - eu la ut-tak- ka - rn S -mat . 

the god Merodach, prince of the gods, whose commands cere not changed, destiny . 
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8 . ityiyy <HTT -rw -TT^ 2^ F CEI I V ' c£ 

iiu Nabfl dup - sar giin - ri - zi ni-me- ki - su la i - ram mu 

</ie ‘god Neho, the ecrihe of all, he who possesses his wisdom, which he Idoes 


9. T? <T- -< -tyy 22: -Hf- tmr t— ef r-- -mr -et v 

iiu IS - tai‘ a - Si - bat aiu Arba - ili ka - bit - ti il&ni rabdti eil - la - Sa t®ba 
the goddess Istar, dwelling in the city of Arlela, the mighty one of the great gods, her good protection . 

,0. .-f <^yT t=m m -7^ 2:cs: im -eet ^ v 

^ u« Nergal dan-dun-ui iWni dun-nu zilc - ru - tu ^-mu-lri la Su-na-an 
the god Nergal, the strotig one of the gods, the strength, manliness, strength without 


compare 


11. m 4 -TT<T ^Vy T— EF T— F < <M -C-F <T- ET <T- >mm 

ul-tu si-y-ri-ia ilfini rabClti a-sib SJim-6 u ir^i - tim Si-ma-ti i - Si -[mu] 
from my youth up the great gods dwelling in heaven and earth, the destinies fixed 


12. <10 m «=r? 

Id - ma abi ba - ui - 6 
like the father my begetter 


li - rab - bu - in - ui 
they made me great, 


ti<j -tfcr tT? \ •f- t^rr EtTT n wm 

al - ka - kat - 6 - Su - nu ai - ra - a - ti ... 
their supreme paths 


13 . cmt F fcgs 2^ «=T? tVy< t? ^rr <Triib 

li -lam-m6-du- in - ni fi - piS ^bli u taj^ilzi di-ku-ut a-na-on-ti si - di-i-u-u... 
they taught me ilte making of fight and battle, the gathering together of opposition, ordering . . . 

14 . trierF-JiTi ess v <tr^-EEr ^rT4-rT<r2ETr T?<rs^: E^rre^tET? -T<r^- 

li - Sar-bu-u kakki - ia Mi »m»iu nakii - ia Sa ul-tu ?i -^i- ii - ia a- di ra-bi- ia ig uin 
tltey made great my toeajwns against mine enemies, who from my youth, to my nmturity had been hostile to me. 


15. <Tsi:tT;2# T crTEr<iEr v -et -r<FE^rT-+2flL 

i - di-nu di -S-m it - ti D.P. Ur - ta - ki sar mat Elamti sa la ag -ru-u-Su ig-ra-an-ni 
they delivered judgment against Vrtaki, ling of Elam, who (though) I was swt hostile to him was hostile to me. 

! 

16. <iircrr ^ < rr <t- <t- i ^ -^r -^rr ^r im i r? <r^ 

ki-6-mu-u-a abikta-Su iS-ku-nu im-^a- i|u pa-na- as - su {d - ru - du-su a - di mi- 
by my means (?) his overthrow they caused, they smote his front, they drove him) to border of his country) 
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17 . IT? -EET ^ <T- -- -ESPf k:? X" -i^TT Idl <10 IT? -^T > 3 ^ ^TT^ T? T? dH -ET 

iiia(?) Satti iu-a-tu lim-ni li -hal- li - l^u nap-sat-su ip - fa'-du-§u a-ua mat Nugia a- Bar la 
*m that year hy an evil omen (J) they destroyed his life, they appointed him to Hades, a plaee not 

18. ET-T— -HT-^^rr <0^ idiv ty? «t< -ri -*?< i 

lib-bi ilitiii rabiiti billi - ia (11 i-nu- n^ dl ip - §a^ §a S - zn - zu ka-bat-ti bdlu-ti-Su 

the heart of the great gods my lords was not quiet, was not happy, which strengthened 0) the honour 0) of his dominion 

19 . ^T ‘j£TT J=^T <10 ^ -i^T^ I tT? <10 -CrT ET <10 <W 

iarni- 118 - Bu is - ki-pu paU -Su fi- ki-mu bd-lut mat Elamti A -§al-]^ii -u sa-nam(?) 
his kingdom they overthrew, his dynasty they took away, the dominion of Elam they caused to take, and to another 0) 

20. T^ « ^ T10TTT « =0 5T= T 0 ET -TT<T-KT Tia&TTT<I0 <rT ET C<10] 

tjm-man-i -gaa Um-man-ap-pa Tam-ma- ri - tu raai-dni Ur- ta - ki Sax mat Elamti 
Ummanigas, Vmmanappa, Tammantu, sons of UrtaJd, king of Elam, 

21 . T10 10 im T !?= iffl < T— T ©TT « tl<J STT ■^TT T? IHf ^ TIH tHTTT [<I0] 

Ku-dur-ni Pa-ru-u niaidui Um-man-al - da - si sarri a - lik pa - ni Ur- ta - Id 
Kudurru, Earn, sons of Ummanaldas, the king who preceded. UrtaJd 

22. m -<^ tgjs - -ET T- e:?? T— 0 <£et t— 0? w tx^m 

60 z&m Sard ina la m6 - ni wnaiu sabdni l^aSti mmdni ba - ni - 6 Sa mat Elamti 

sixty of die seed of the king, without number archers, sons, begotten ones of the land of Elam 

RBVERfjE OR Second Side. 

23 . 4= -+ ETT T? <10 T ^T ^ ^T I > 7 ^ -EET C0 ET 0 -^T 0 <H<TT tISSS 

la pa-an da-a-ki Te-um-man a|j abi-sn-nn in-nab-tu - nim-ma is-ba-tu fidpfi 8ami[tia] 
before the HlKng of Teumman, the brother of their father, they fled and took the feet of my majesty 

24 . < 0 ^-E 0 - 0 1 ^^?? ^T - 0 s#tET? t||Tc:<T-^ -Hh T? -+T— I «^TTT^ -f <T-E^TT -*f tiTTTITtTTTt<r 2 fS 

ul-tu ina ipu kussi abi ba-ni-ia li -si-bu Uu Rammanu zunni-Bu ii -mas-si-ra Uu E-a d -pa't[ti-ru] 
from \the time when] on the throne of the father my begetter they set (me), the god Rimmon has lei loose his rains, the god Ea has set free 
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25 . tT-TT 4 T— !^TT -tMTT ^ -ET I <£??-Tr<r 

kiSUti -ina ipi kani ^u-iji-S us-t6- li-pu la i-Su-u ni - ri -bu ... 

tie ffrovet and the reeds of the plains they caused to spront forth, there was no passage .. . 

26. 5^ ih-SIT— <M tTT7 <r-ife - -ET!? T--T<T^ t^ET (?) 

ta - lit - ti nCSi ki - rib Si - in i • Sir - ma ina la - a m6 - ni ik - nin . 

the hringer fortli of lions in the midst of them directed, and without tiwnher . 

27. - cms=-<^«=F< < T?T-igaf-*!< ^et im et 

ina ii -kul-ti alpi si - 6 ni u a-mS-lu-ti in -na-ad-ru-ma 6 - zi - ssu - turn (?J ... 
as food, oxeii, sheep and men they were destroyed and . 

28. <ty^ ^ ry TI 8=^5= ^.y tg tz -^y ygy y>^ yy y^ Igy 

bu - ul sSri ka-a-a-an 6 - Sam - ]^a - tn i - tab - ba - ku dimi a - - lu - ti. 

the heast of the desert constantly caused they to fall, they poured forth the blood of men . 

29 - m Ey ::: <y!^:ty? -n E^rr c= -i-m v<s^TT-EEy e^s 

ki-ma tap - di - 6 Ua Nergal tab - kat Sa-lam- tn amsiu bdli alpi u [si- 6-ni] 
like the onset, the god Nietyal, the pouring forOi of the corpses of dead men, of the oxen and sheep 

30. 8^-y<y l@f tyyyt t¥=ii?T- <m <i^ v -et 

i - bak - ku - d am«iu ri’i amfiiu na - ki - di Sa la ab - bi - ik . 

they slew (?) the shepherds, the herdsmen whom I Iwtd not slain 0) . 

31. tE tty E^rr tEyy y- cy im < r 

i-sa-ap-pi-du da-ad-m6 ur-ru u mu - 5u . 

they . the abodes day and night . 

32. Id! ^ IH -mi T— V y? -EET V- -T<T^ ^ dU ET] 

ip - Sit nSSi Sa - a - tu - nu i^ - bu - nim - ma . 

the work of those lions they told to me, and . 

33. - y^ Hf< -w ^ff< -TT<T tEN <m 

ina m6 - ti - ik gir - ri - ia ki - rib . 

in the course of my expedition, within . 
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34. i^n T? «!< I -7^ 

^in - na - a- ti-Su-nu 
their familiet 


-rT<T 




u - par- ri - ir 
I broke to pieces 


35 . y-- Vr <y- ^ ^y ^yy y- 

niSi a - Si - bu - tu alini 
the people inhabiting the citiet 


[amfilu] 


36. 


^y y- I V 






ina ii - mg - Su Sa mar&ni Sar 
at that time of the tone of the king 


37 - <*=y^-Ky 

Sd ul - tn 
who out of 



On the Left Edge, Right-hand part. 


- h I ^ 

ina rig -mg-Sn-nn 
with their voices 


V y? sff 

^ur - Sa - a - ni 
the forests 


ct 

i - nun 
rcmg 


.y<yA ^ ^y igy Ksy 

i^ - ta - na - lu - du 
they enclosed (?) the 


tyyyt ey :==ik 

d - ma - am [^gii] 
wild beast [of the 




desert ). 


On the Left Edge, Left-hand part. 


d -'^iw 

• tak - kil - an - ni 


trusted to me, 


-y<y^ ^ yy 

ik - ba - a 
he ordered 


4» ^ 

sa - pa - a^ 
the evaciuttion 


<c^ ey <111 

Elamti 
of Elam. 
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NOTES. 


1. anakii = Ist peraonal pronoun. C/. tlie Hebrew form. The 

final u is long: in proof of this see the Sumerian hjonn 
iu Haupt’s “Alckadische imd Keilschrift-texte,” line 15 
(a-JM-itt-ii), and lines 17 and 19 (ana-iit-ii). 

Assurbanipal. f is the determinative prefix before the 
names of persons. = x7?f, ‘ god.’ ->f is 

the god’Assur (an ideograph), and by these characters 
as his ideograph the god is represented as ilu tabu (3'itD), 
‘the kind, good goi’ is an ideograph for aplu or 
tndrti, * a sou; ’ is an ideograph for band, ‘ to beget.’ 
Hence from these ideographs we get the name Assur- 
lani-pal, which means ‘ the god Assuv has begotten a son.’ 

iar; cstr. state of sarru, ‘ a king.* Cf. the Hebrew “^to. 
The character in lino 1 is a fi-equent ideograph for Sanu. 
Another ideograph is Sumerian = ser. 

2. fit, Ciy, is an ideograph for ofti, ‘to go out.’ C/, Hebrew 

See S'* 84, where we find that this character = 
a-fu^u, i.e., asd. From tliis verb we have the noun ft'fti, 
cstr. fit, which means ‘ offspring.’ 

libbu = heart. Cf. 3^, or better, the foi-m ^*7. This 
phrase is common on the tablets. The Assyrians speak 
of the offspring of the heart, whereas wo speak of the 
offspring of the body: ‘ simirig from the body of’ Cf. for 
this phrase the Inscription of Assurlranipal, 5 E, colrrmn 2, 
lines 70, 78, &c. With the use of the verb afu, or the 
noun derived from it, in this sense, ef. the Hebrew phrase 
in Gen. xvii, 6, tPSJ? . With in Hebrew we find 
and as in Assyrian we have libbu (2^). 
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Aiiur-a}i,u-i(ldvna = Efiarliaddon. Cf. ; spoken 

of iu I R 48: Esai-haddon, king of Assyria, son of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyiia. So in our inscription, 
we have the determinative, then tl;e two chalhvctcra for 
the god Assur; the next character, is an Assyrian 
abbreviation for (^^)) ‘brother,’ and »— au abbre¬ 
viation for ulJina, which is from nadihiu, ‘ to give.’ Tho 
meaning of liia name is, ‘tlio god Assur has given a 
brotlier.’ 

mdtu = land. Cf. S*» 302; in Akkadian mdlu = hir. Cf. the 
Chaldee word Its plural = matcUi. 

3. Ulthalbal must mean ‘ offspring ’ also. Observe the redupli¬ 

cation in the word. The word lihUlhu, also having a 
reduplication, has the satne meaning, viz., ‘ offspring.’ 
[See Inscription of Tiglathpileser I, column 7, line 55.) 
The word liblalhal is one that often occurs in the 
Inscriptions. See pai*ticularly plate 2 of III R. Tablet I 
of Sargon, sixth yejw, reads in line 3, lih-laUhaL And so 
often on this plate. 

Sin-aJj6-irLa (?) = Sennacherib (S’nTOD). Tlie first two 
cliai’acteiu stand for the moon-god Siji; with tlie sign 
of tlie pluml number, viz., yw.«-, we road ‘brothcra’ 
Assyiiologists ai-e not agreed as to how to read the last 
character, viz., It has been hitlierto held that we 

are to read irha, from rabu, ‘ to increase’ for which word 
this character is an ideogwph. Others consider that 
some such word as Sribu is to be sought for hei’e. What 
the word is for which m is ideograph has yet to be 
found; and until the meaning of su has been determined, 
the explanation of tlie name Sennacherib must be con¬ 
sidered as undetermined. 

4. The first two characters = the god Assur; the following 

three represent the name of the god BSlu, ie., BeL Bel 
is the exalted one, the father of the gods. Cf. the 
Hebrew name *72 in Isaiah xlvi, 1. The plural of ilu = 
ildm. Cf. in Hebrew. 
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Udu = foundation. Identical with this is the Hebrew 
"rtSN, ]sdi (or iMi) kxutsi occurs often; aee, the 
passage refon-ed to by Lotz, viz., II R 38, 32a, where we 
read, iSdi busi abiSu. In this passage it is represented 
by its ideograph See the reruiU'ks on Hebrew 

Lexicography in regard to the word Jeuem^ NDS. 

5. liclii; wife of Bel, and mother of the gods. 

t/m>nw=the Hebrew DM, ‘mother.’ The word is un- , 
doubtodly fi-ora a root It is here represented by 

its ideogi-aph. The Akkadian for unmm is a-ma. 
Csh’. = urn. 

raJtu, idural rahnti = great. With this may be compared 
the Hebrew 11 in the compound word . 11 , in 

pama 11 = many, much, great. In the text it is repre¬ 
sented by its idei)graph. See II R 1 , No. 123. 
hiina= ‘like,’ as con’esponding to the Hebrew 1. 

G. Sin is tlie raoon-gocl, the national god of the old town of 
Ur. The character «< is also the representative of the 
numeral 30. Hence tlie god Sin, according to this 
ideograph, is the god of 30 (days), or a mouth: the 
month-god. 

Samae is the Hebrew ‘sun,’ the s\m-god; is also 

an ideograph for tJmu (Di''), ‘day.’ Thus Samas is the 
god of day, ue., the sun. Worsliipped in Sippar. 
anni-iunu = tlieir gi-aoe; amiu = Hebrew pn, i.e^ the root 
of the Assyrian word is pn; the a is I 3 ; sunu is 3 rd 
plural masc. suffix. 

kinS-ni, Le., k6ni, is an adjective agreeing in case with annt; 
its root is and connected with this it must mean 
‘faithful, constant.’ Nebo is the kerm cd>lu of Merodacb. 

7. apiallu,, or apgallu, is most likely from the Akkadian, 
meaning, * gieat father.’ See an interesting note on this 
word by Mr. Pinches in the “Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.,’’ 

Vol. VII, Part 2, 1881, in his article entitled “A new 
Fragment of the History of Nebucliadnezzar III.” 
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Mard^tk = the god Merodach, in Hebrew TI^O- See this 
name of tlie god in the compound name Merodach- 
Baladim. This god is the hei-ald of the gods, tho apkallu, 
and tho first-bom son of tho god Ea. * 

. .«u = literally ‘ which.his,’ i.e., whoso. 

Of the Hebi'ew custom of joining tho relative pronoun 
to the suffix of the following noun, see Gesenius’s 
Grammar, § 123. 

l-Unt, for JtW/l, and this from ‘order, or command;’ 

WAt is tho form of the word used boforo suffixes. Kihiu, 
from a verb kabii. Cf. the Aramaic verb 
vttakkaru, from tlie verb nahunt, ‘to change,’ H, 2 (».«., 
Iftoal), present; nak&ru means ‘ to tear down, to 
change:’ whence nakru, ‘an enemy.’ The root 133 
means ‘ to be strange, hostile.’ Cf. the Hebrew; also 
the iEthiopic nakara in II, , = peregrimm invenit, and 
adjective nakir = alienus. 

la is the adverb of negation. Cf. Hebrew ; also tho 
Syriac Id, and Chaldee . 

Kmat is constract state of Urntu, * fate or destiny.’ Tho root 
is D’tj}, ‘ to fix, to appoint’ SvnUum =e the Arab, . 

8. Nabu is god Nebo, tlie originator of the art of wilting, 
and hence called in our text dupSar gimru Cf. 312. 
dupiar, cstr. of dfq>iarru. See Hebrew Lexicography on 
this word. 

gimru, totality (Gesammtheit); from a root H22, ‘to be 
complete.’ Cf. the .®thiopic gamara and the Syriac 
glmdr, *perfectum et integrum esse.' Construct state of 
gimru is gimir. 

; root is WIN, ‘to seize, possess.’ Here in the constmet 
state before nwieki, ‘wisdom.’ Bel nimeki, i.e., ‘the lord 
of wisdom unfathomable,* is a title of the god Ea. In 
the great Nebuchadnezzar Inscription published in I R, 
plates 59-64, we read in column I, line 7, a-Ai-tr ni-me-ki, 
‘ the possessor of wisdom.’ 
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rdmu, ‘ to loveroot is i.e., the Arabic jU-j; here 
Si-d person singiilar. The plm-al is u-amtu 

9. litar, i.t., Astarte. In the Inscriptions we read of IStar ga 

Ninua, and filar ia Arba'-ili, ue., ‘ Istar of Niniveh, and 
Istar of Aibela;’ and on an inscription of Esarhaddon 
(marked No. 15, and found 19th July, 1880), line 5, in 
column 1, wo read, -Jf- ^ -Wtor 

ia JJabili, ‘ Istar of Babylon.’ 

aiibat, cstr. state of the word aSibuta, fem. part, of the 
masc. aSibxk, which is I^al of the verb aidbu, ‘ to dwell.’ 
Cf. with this vei-b the Hebrew 

Arborilu = Arbela; the two characters mean four, god. 
We know from our text and from other inscriptions that 
litar was worshipped there. 

Kabittu; fem. of kahtu; ‘heavy, honourable, mighty.’ 

Cf. 

filla; accusat. of jt'Ww, ‘ shadow, protection Cf. ia is 
here the third feminine singular suffix. Tabu = good. 
Cf n'lia. 

10. dandannu, a reduplicated form from dannu, ‘ mighty.’ In 
this text we have had one other such form, viz., Ubbalbal. 

Zikrdtu; abstract noim from sikara, ‘manly, male,’ as 
opposed to female. The Hebrew adjective is "lit; 
female = zimisiu. 

dunnu, ‘ strength ;’ undoubtedly connected with dandnu, 
‘ to be strong, powerfuL’ 

emuK‘migH forces.’ Root ,X!« 4 . Schrader correctly 
compares -with this word the Hebrew ‘*0 <io6P 
emuku is originally ‘ the deep.’ 

la ianan; a common phrase in the Inscriptions. See 
Delitzsch, in Lotz’s “ Tiglathpileser,” on the phiuse, 
page 102. 
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A'ei-fful is described iu tliis line iw the strong one of the 
gods, whose manly strength is without compare. aSi!« 
Delitzsch, in his etUtiou of Smitli’s “ Chaldean Genesis,” 
pp, 274-276, on tire name of this god. • 

11. out ofa preposition common iu Assjuinu. 
fili'mi = ‘youth;’ fromtho adjective‘small,young.’ 

To it is added tho Ist singnLn- sulTix iu or a. lloot is 

Sihno, ‘ hciivcn.’ Cf. Tho 6 is hem phonetic com¬ 

plement ; is ideograph for ilu as well as Sdmu. 

irfiiit, ‘ earth.’ Cf. H is phonetic coinpleineiit. 

istnm; Kal, 3rd plur. masc. SCmu^ ‘ to iix.’ Cf. Hebrew D'ttj. 

12. abu, ‘father’= 3.^; is ideogi’aph for abu; here in 

genitive. . 

ba^ni-i, i.e., banS; genitive case (cf. Same, which is also 
genitive, like irsitC), fi’om banu =» ‘begetter.’ Tho verb 
ban^ = ‘ to build, create, Iwget.’ With the verb cf. Hia. 

urabbur-inni; from rabil, ‘ to be great,’ the Piel form, which 
is causative of H^l, and means ‘ to make great;’ here iu 
3rd plur. masc. with inni, tho 1st singular suffix. 

/^plural fom. of flt-u, ‘ exalted, supremo.’ The form 
isjii. C&fl Haupt’s “Sumeiischo Familion-Qcsetze,” 
pagers, note 3.) 

uUkiIxUL I translate this woid putJis. It occurs in IV R, 
pkte 15, line CO, where we have al-ka-ka-a-ti sirbit-ti- iu-nu. 

13. idammklyHinni; ‘ to learn;’ hero the 3rd plur. masc. 

with Ist poisonal suffix. 

verb prunw guiiuralii, fi-ora Splsu, ‘to make.’ 
Participle = epiSu; Present = eppuS; Imperfect = e^pus. 
kabli and talyxzi are hero ideographs. See for kahli, S>> 88, 
or II R, 1, 87 ; and for toAasi, eee 11 R, 2, 291, where we 
have Construct of kabhi is ka-bai 

dikCitu; abstract noiui; from r/oi/i, ‘ to gather;’ dikM is iu 
consfruct state. The root is ■’ 31 . 
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anantu; a synonym of tukuntu, IIR, 29, 53; and IV R, 26,13, 
wbero wo have dika (not dUi) anantum. (Commimicated 
to me by Mr. Pinches.) 

sidiru; ‘ to order, arrange.’ Cf. Chaldee "^”10 = Hebrew 
TlV, ‘ to set in a i-ow.’ Sidru= ‘ antingemout.’ 

14. uSarbA; from rahCi, ‘ to bo greathero it is the Schaphel, 

or cauSiitive form, imperfect 3rd pluv. masc., ‘to cause 
to be gi’eat, make great.’ 

kakkia; Uie pluriU of kakku, rvith the Ist person pronominal 
snffix ta or a. Kakku mejins ‘a weapon;’ tT ifu is a 
determinative prefix; JEJ is the usual ideograph for 
this word. 

ell; preposition, ‘ against.’ Cf. witb it the prepositions in 

Hebrew and Arabic, viz., and . 

fiabti, with the determinative pi-efix amilu, * man ’ s= 
‘ enemy nakrla = ‘ mine enemies.’ Cf. in line 7 the 
verb nakiti’U, ‘ to he hostile.’ 

ia ; the Assyrian relative pronoun; adi = Latin cum. 

t'obu; this is here the exact contrary of filurla, and must 
moan maturity. "ITO = ‘ small, young;’ and so rabu — 
‘ great, mature.’ 

15. d&nu, or dlnu, ‘judgment, council;’ in our text syllabically 

written. Its ideograph is Cf. the Contract Tablets 

in III B, plate 46, lines 18, &c., where tZenu is a woi-d of 
frequent occmTenco. Cf. fm-ther with this word the 
Hebrew judgment. So also in the Chaldee, in 
Syriac; in iEtbiopio dain = damnatio, judicium, &c. 

idinu; verb me,dice l^w, imperfect Kal, 3rd plrrr. masc., from 
ddnu, ‘ to judge; ’ here used with a cognate accusative. 

itti; a preposition, ‘with’ = DM in Hebrew. 

Urtaki; also mentioned in the Annals of Assurbanipal, 
V R, column 3, line 44, where we read of “Unrmanigas, 
sou of Urtaki, king of Elam.” 
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agru; a verb from gdru, ‘to bo hostile;’ related to the 
Hebrew root 13 ; Su is 3rd pereon verbal suffix, aud 
anni is Ist pronominal suffix. 

16. Umda must mean something like ‘by my mbans;’ a is 

probably the Ist person prouommal suffix. 
abtJeiu, ‘ ovoithi-ow; ’ the above two characters are its usual 
ideograph. Along wntli iikuji, thus, iikun alnkta-su, it 
is a common phrase in the liistorical iusoriptiuns. See 
Lotz’s “ Tiglathpileser,” page 114. 
iikunu; from iakdmi, ‘to cause, makeimperfect Kal, 3rd 
plur. masc. Schrader compares and Haupt pIT. 
im^u; impei-fcct I, 3rd plm’., from ‘to fight, 

smite.’ Cf. Its Ifteal, amda^if, ocem-s often. 

panatsu « panat-su. Cf. IV R 53, 15, where we read, 
t-»ia pa-iM-at ntil; pamtu is ‘the front, the face;’ su or 
Su is 3rd pronominal sufiix singular. 
xdrudiirSu; 3rd plur. masc., imperfect I^al, fi-om a root 
darddu; may be connected with the root "ntS, whose 
root-meaning is ‘ drive, force.’ If this be so, then 
idnulil = itnidu. Smith translates it, “ they drove him 
to [the border of his country].” 

17. iattu; the above three characters, mu, an, no, ai-e its ideo- 

giiiph; iatiu = ianiu, ‘ year.’ Cf. the Hebrew 71311?. 

Suatu; demonstrative prouotm sing. = ‘ that.’ Plural is 
suatunu. »-*-< = nabu (II R 7, 37y, h), or we may take 
»— as the preposition ina, (with which every omen 
in the portent-tablets begins), as meaning otnen. The 
characters however are much too closely written in 
tlie original to allow of their being separated. 

Umnu; adjective = ‘evil, wicked;’ its feminine is limuttu 
= Kmuntu. Status cstr. = limun. 
uhatlxku; Piel, imperfect 3rd plur., from ^aliiku, ‘to 
destroy.’ 

napiatsu. Cf. tC®3, ‘soul;’ napistu, cstr. napsat, is Assyrian 
word. Su is 3rd masc. suffix. 
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ipkidu. With this word I compare TpC, ‘to decree, 
hand over, punisL’ Cf. further the Syriac jussity 
imperavit. 

Nugia, i.e.. Hades, is explained as irsit la tarat, ‘ the land 
whence is no return.’ Cf. with this the well-known 
“ Descent of Istar to Hades,” line 1, where we read, 
a-na mat Nu-gi-a, i.e., “to the land, &c.” JVu is the 
Akkadian negsitive particle; has the ideographic 

value iaru, ‘ to return,’ so that Nugia means * non¬ 
return.’ 

aiar; cstr. state of aSru, ‘place.’ Cf. Aramaic the 

Syiiac li’Z’l, the Arabic J\, and the ZEthiopio 
‘ veetigium.’ 

18. Miu^; from nd^u, ‘to rest, be quiet.’ Verb Medics V^ar, Kal 

imperfect 3i-d sing. masc. Cf. rTl3 in Hebrew. 

ipia^; fiom paM^u, ‘ to bo liappy, be quiet.’ Cf. AEthiopio 
(jyUrh) and Syriac ^hilaris, beatue fuiC 

fijitnt, ‘to strengthen;’ connected, I imagine, with izzu, 
‘strong.’ The root is ttl?. 

iaiattu may mean ‘honour,’ or perhaps like TiflJ?” (iebad), 
amplitudo. 

hclutu, ‘ dominion, kingdom; ’ formed from bSlti, ‘ lord.’ 

19. samusu = eamtt-eu = Sarruti-eu = SarrUti-Su = ‘ his king¬ 

dom ; ’ formed from Sarru, ‘ king.’ 

iildpu, for iSkipu ; from Sal^ipu, ‘ to overthrow.’ 

paliSu, ‘his reign or dynasty;’ is the usual ideogram 
for palu, * reign.’ Probably of Aldcadian origin. 

Skimu, ‘to take away.’ Cf. TV R, column 3, line 116, 
where we read, a-na 6-kim ma-^a-si Surbat ildni rabuti, “in 
order to take away the towns, the seats of the gi-eat 
gods.” Here it is I<!al 3rd plur. masc. 

uialkd; Schaphel, from the root ‘ to take,* 

imperfect 3rd plur. masc. 
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If the last character in the line he nam, the 
word may he scMiam-[rna], i.e., ‘to anotheiv' Nominative, 
aanumrua; genitive, sanimma; accusative, scuicanma; is 
the usual indefinite pronoun for ‘ anothw,’ irgend ein 
(Mulrer. 

20. Utnmanigas. Cf. Y "R, Z, 44, in the Inscription of 

Assurbunipal. Uinmanappa is not mentioned in V R. 
Taminaritu (V R 3, 43), called a/ia-su J^aWa-o-a, i.«., ‘ the 
brother, third in rank.' (So Delitzsch.) Our text seems 
to favour the translation made by Smith, ‘tlie tliird 
brother.’ Tiimraaritu ascended the tlirone of Elam 
after Ummanigas (V R 4, 3-4). 

21. In V R 4, 110-113, we are told that “in his seventh 

expedition, Assurbauipal directed his march against 
Ummanaldiis, king of the laud Elam.” 

ali/c^ fi^om aldku, ‘to go.’ Cf. Hebrew Paiticiple = 

aliiu. Together -with poni (c/. D'JS), it means ‘to go 
before, precede.’ 

22. zSrn = jnt, ‘ seed, offspring.’ Its ideograph is See 

Sayce’s Grammar on the mode of reckoning oun-ent 
among the Assyrians. 

tTui la m&ni; literally ‘in not number,’ t.e., without niunber. 
Cy.the Hebrew phrase, pN ly, Jobix, 10; inala— 
the Hebrew See further, Ewald’s Syntax, § 286i^. 

fdbdni; plural of fobu, whose ideograph is = ‘men, 
warriors.’ Cf. with this word the jEthiopic fabSi^ 

‘ bellatoTf belUcoetis* The plural is edbuni, not fdbt 
(Lot 2 S, “ Tiglathpileser I,” 101.) 

Cf. ‘bow;’ Sabuni haHti = ‘men of the bow,’ 
i.e., archers. Kastu, cstr. kaiat, plur. ^idli = ‘ bow.’ 

bailing; the i is phonetic complement, showing ug that 
we are to read band, not bam; from tlie root baud, ‘ to 
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Reoerse Side. 

23. la-pa-an; preposition = before. Cf. ''2?^. 

ddku,*'to kill.’ A verb medioe Vat> of the root 
Here it is a nomen actionit. 

'Tenmtnan; also mentioned in Annals of Assurbanipal, 
V R, cobiniu 3. His brother Urtaki, who preceded him 
on the tluono of Elam, committed suicide. Teuinman 
Inul always been a bitter enemy of Assyria, and “ the 
leader in every action against hei’ interests.” On this 
portion of Assyi-ian history I would refer the reader to 
the sliort history of Assyria by the late George Smith, 
pp. 155-160. 

a5i«M)iu; from ahu, ‘father;’ with 3rd plural pronominal 
suffix. C/. the Hebrew 

innahtnnimma = innahtuni + ma ; from ahuiii, ‘ to flee;’ 
Niphal Si'd plural (full form) masc. {See Haupt, 
“ Sumerische Familien-Gesetze,” page 10) ; ma is ^e 
conjvmction and. 

ifbatu; fi’om fabdtu, ‘to seize, lay hold of;’ imperfect Ifal, 
3rd plur. masc. Last edition of Gesenius gives 
in Chaldee, perhaps ‘seize with the hand.’ Ihis is 
undoubtedly the meaning of the root in Assyrian. 

Sdpil, ‘foot.’ The on the iight-hand side of the character 
is a dual sign. The laying hold of the feet was a token 
of submission. 

24. tifibil; a verb primes Vav (lah), imperfect Eal, 3rd plural, 

from aiiibu, ‘ to sit, dwell.’ Here it means “ they (the 
gods) set me.” This can only be the 3rd plural; 
3rd singular and Ist singular = ufib. 

Bammduu (•-»^ */•) is the god Eimmon. The 

root is Dd, ‘ to strike.’ Cf. the hymn to Rimraon in 
IV R 28,18, where we read, ana sdgimiiu, ana ravianiSu. 
He is the Thunder-god. As the root is D'O"), I prefer 
the view that Rimmou is the hurler of the thxuiderbolt. 
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If we take the root to be nn, Rimraon is the ‘high 
and exalted god.’ {See Delitzsch, in “Chaldaische 
Genesis,” page 269.) 

auHHu,‘rain;’literally‘water of heaven.’ is tdeogi'aph 
for water, and '-►f- for ‘heaven;’ so that yT»-»f- = 
rain, u«., water + heaven, water from heaven. 
umaiSira; Piel, imperfect, from maiuru, ‘to lot loose.’ 
upaflfii'u]; thus I complete the word; also Piol, imperfect, 
{lompafaru, ‘to set fi-ee.’ Root is split, 

cause to burst forth.’ 

25. hitdti; plural of ‘grove;’in the text is the ideograph 

with plural sign. 

hard {see on Hebrew Lexicography); plural of ^ntJ, ‘a 
reed-’ is its ideograph. 

fufi, ‘ plains;’ pluiul of *«4«. Cf, Haupt’s “ A. S. K,” 
p. 33, No. 771, witlr U R, 8, 30c, d, 
uitilipu; Schaphel, imperfect 3rd plm-. masc., from the 
root ‘to pierce;’ in text = ‘cause to sprout forth. 
Cy. n R 36, 66-68, where we have e-li-pu; e-li-pu Sa ifu; 
ulrlvrpxt ; eUpu ia ifu = ‘ to sprout forth, of wood.’ 

niribu, ‘ passage;’ a noun, with preformativo Nun, from 
erdbu, ‘to enter.’ The root of the verb is 

26. talitti = talidti; from alddu, ‘to bear, bring forth’ = ‘ the 

bringer forth; German, Gabarerin' A noun, with pre- 
formative Tau, fi*om a verbjjji'ma? Yod. 
nisi, ‘lions.’ JtJ is the ideograph for kaUm (1^3), ‘a dog;’ 

ideograph for raiu, ‘great.’ The two 
ohai-actera together form ideograph for n^fil, ‘ lion;’ i^., 
‘lion’ = great + dog, i.e., ‘the groat dog.’ Cf. with this 

^ 5 ^ C-* 

word the Arabic ; ‘ lioness ’ = neitum, Cf. 

kirib-Hn; i-iriJ is a preposition, ‘in the midst o^ wdthin’ 
(I")!?), and sin is 3rd plur. fom. sufSx. 

iiir, for aSdru, ‘to direct.’ Verbpn'nwB Vav imperfect Kal. 
Cf Hebrew “(5^. 
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27. ukultu, ‘food;’ fi'oin akulu, ‘to eat.* (C/. Cf. II R 

60, reverse, line 48, minu (Jcultaka, ‘ wliat is thy food ? ’ 
vlZ/ji, pluiul of aipii, ‘an ox.’ C/. 

i.e., ‘sheep, small cattle.’ C/. (Kleinvieh). 

amelAti; plui-al of amelu, ‘man,’ a word borrowed from 
Sumerian mulu; in Kassiti man = meU ; in Akkadian 
In (evidently a shortened form). 
innadrCi-ma; ma is the enclytio; innadm is Niphal foim 
of addru (c/. the form inmhlA, from dbatu), used of 
the affliction of the moon-god. (Hanpt, “ Keilschrift- 
tcxtc,” pp. 76 and 77, line 2, na-an-dur-Su, which 
Professor Delitzsch translated Bedr^ngnian, and derived 
from a verb adaru, ‘ to fear, afflict’) Our word is 3rd 
plur. masc. We may treuislate, ‘ they were afflicted, or 
oppressed.’ 

ezizutn, ‘resting place;’ perhaps connected with nazdsu. 

28. ltd = ‘ beast.’ Cf. Cf. Delitzsch’s “Lescstiioke,” 

page 79, line 4, where we read, hurvl (iri tk-moram feri. 
firi, ‘ desert;’ acriptio plena = ai-d-ru, i.e., §ei'u. Cf. the 

^ C» ✓ 

Arabic confounded with ftrw, ‘exalted.’ 

II E, 8, 27, c d, gives s= 
hAn ; generally translated ‘ always, constantly.’ Cf. V R, 
column 2, line 3. 

^tSamltaiA-, Schaphel, imperfect 3rd plur. masc.,from maMtu, 
‘ to falL’ Cf. the Arabic laiU. 

itabbakd; from tabdhi, ‘ to pour forth.’ Cf. S®, 33-37, 
where we have three synonyms, viz.; iapalru, fahaku, 
aardhi; here it is Piel, imperfect 3rd plur. masc. 

= ddrr&, ‘blood’ 0^ See S**, 223. 

29. tapdd; noun from padu, a synonym of dfl2, ‘ to come, or 

rush forth.* Cf. mc, ‘to loose.’ Tap-du-u occurs in 
K 2329, reverse, as given by Mr. Pinches in his “ Texts 
in the Babylonian Wedge-Writing,*’ plate 20, line 4, 
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salamtu; synonjm oi pagru O^B); ‘acoi'pae/ ty. V R 
3, 8, where we have ia-lam-ta-su. 

30. ibakiil; fi-om baktl (ef. to weep.’ Here Pi^l, ‘cause 

to weep,’ and then perhaps ‘to slay.’ AbliA is Niphal, 
Ist person singular. It occurs in a bilingual list after 
ddkii, ‘ to kill,’ and rapudu, ‘ to lie down.’ 

rfi; pluiul of rCu, ‘shepherd.’ C/. ejf^yETf is its ideo¬ 
graph. <See II R 2, 345; S**, 203. Original form is rS’d 
Cf. S" 308. 

nakidu is the Tp) of Amos i, 1, t.tf., ‘herdsman.’ Cf. also 
Delitzsch’s “Lceestiicke," page 81, line 25, where we 
have these same two words together, viz., rTJ « na-ld-di, 
and as a variant of ^-di is given tyyj kid or 

31. dadm6, ‘abodes;’ irom dadind. 

ttrru, ‘light.’ CJ/l A/tJ/u, tlie usual word for‘night.’ 

Cf. Delitzscli’s “Lesestiicke,” page 79, line 13, where we 
read, Stikndt rnHH, ‘ the spheres of night.’ 

32. ipiit; construct state of <pi#<w,‘work;’ from the verb epihi, 

‘to do.’ 

il^unimma = ikbuni -f ma; ikbitni = 3rd plur. masc. imper¬ 
fect Ral, from kabii, ‘to tell,’ a verb tertice inJiiTnm; ni is 
here the let person sing, suffix. In the text K 3283, 
line 3, which I copied in the British Museum, we read, 

■ ^>- cyyyc ioJil and not letbiL In Knes 3 and 4 of this 

text ocem's the words:— 

Ka-bu-d u la i«-mur^ ^e. 

Sa-Bu-d u la a-pa-lu(m). 

mitik; construct state of mite^u, ‘mai'ch, course, expe¬ 
dition,’ from etiku, ‘ to advance.’ Cf. 

girrxa; from ffirru, ‘ campaign, expedition.’ + to, let person 
suffix. Girru is synonym of ^arranu, ‘ a way.’ 

34-37. kiruidti, ‘families;’ plm^al of kinnuy ‘nest, family.’ 
Hebrew p.. *1116 root is 
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xtparnr; from pararu, ‘to break to pieces.’ Impei'fect Piel, 
Ist person singular. Cf. Hebrew 

nisi; plural of ntSu, ‘ the people.' See S'* 246, where 
is ideograph for ni-Su. With the plural niH agrees the 
participle asHutu, from aidlm, ‘ to dwell.' 

{imi; plural of ‘dmu, ‘ day.’ is ideograph for ilmu (S'* 81), 

and m& is phonetic complement showing that we are to 
read here iLme. S'* 81 gives ^y-mu; and -^y has the 
sj’llabic value «, according to S“ 2, 10. {See Haupt, 
“ Sumerische Fainilien-Gesetze,” p. 21.) 

xdtu = ‘ out of ex' What follows uUu on the tablet is not 
clear. 

Furthsb Notes. 

rifjmi-ianu; I read rigmS, the plural of rigmv, ‘word, voice,’ 
from ragdrrm, ‘to speak’ \Cf. S' 317, 320, or IV R 70, 
58-61], a synonym of Aatil (y?{?), ‘to command’ 

Jxuridni; plural of ^urSu, ‘forest’ = Hebrew 

iifanaladu; root is jjj, ‘to enclose, collect,’ from a verb 
kaladu, the Iftoneal form imperfect 3rd plural, and for 
ijktanaladxu 

x'manu Cf. line 28; corresponds to njn in Hebrew, and 
means ‘ wild beast.’ Umum is status cstr. of wn&mu, 

from tire verb taMlu, ‘to trust,’ Piel, Imper¬ 
fect 3rd sing. masc. wnth 1st singular verbal suffix onnt. 

eapaj}; from eapdJ^u, ‘ to evacuate.’ With this word I com¬ 
pare the Syriac .nV^fn and the Arabic effudit; and 
then evacmtiu Hei-e sapa^ is in status cstr. 
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